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Hevicw of New Books, 
the Devil's Elixir. From the German of 
g.T.A.Horrmax. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
738. London, 1824. 
fue Devil is a fertile subject for authors 
well as for divines, and numerous are the 
weaves in Which he has figured either in 
oaks or in titles at least. There is * the 
fait upon two Sticks’ with whom every 
luly isacquainted, Ben Jonson ventured 
aplay, in which he pronounced and endea- 
mured to show that the § Devil is an ass.’ 
Runaby Burnes gave us the * Devil’s Char- 
ler ;’ Fletcher the § Devil of Dowgate, or 
Yury put to Use.” Webster, with adouble 
titat Satan and the sex, wrote the tragedy 
ifthe Devil’s Law Cause, or when Women 
nto Law the Devil is full of Business;’ and 
we have been indebted to others of the clder 
modern worthies, fora ‘ Devil ofa Lover,’ 
a'Devil of a Wife’ the ‘ Devil in the Wine 
Cellar,’ and the £ Devil to pay: nor need 
weadd that there have in all ages been au- 
ths who have either played the devil with 

Ives or some of their acquaintance. 

thes, however, been reserved for the alem- 
ie of a German author’s brain to produce 
the Devil’s Elixir, which is thus described 
by the franslator :— 
‘The author of this work, which has en- 
fyed very great popularity all over Ger- 
mny, was the late E. T. A. 4foffinan, a 
Prussian judye, much celebrated during his 
iie-time, both as a writer of romances and 
‘composer of music. He died, in the 
Hume of life, in 1820—leaving behind him 
Memoirs of Himself,” a work of great in- 
itrest and genius, which has recently been 
wblished, and of which the English reader 
aay probably ere long be presented with a 
raaslation, 
‘Tt is fair to observe, that the author’s 
“Ss in the present instance was by no 
Mans to make a recular novel or romance, 
‘0 present his readers with a grotesque 
lalfironical half-serious sketch, in the 
ye of the celebrated Callot, an artist 
- othe (since the year 1620) in France 
et though his best works have 
a een rare in this country. There 
MA) ta dag however, whio have not, at 
ye OF other, seen specimens of his 
fries, or at least heard them described ; 
ales translator formerly said, with re- 
Magedies 


*, that they would be best appre- 
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mth ou 


Low Conf- J ; 
oafidentl y add, that the bizarreries of 





die 
will be best under | 


stood by any one who happens to possess in 
his portfolio a good selection from the 1380 
engravings said to have been left by Jacques 
Callot, who died, aged ouly 43, in 1636.’ 

The work is of that class which has gain- 
ed ground prodigiously of Jate years—we 
mean the horrible, a love of which appears 
to have increased in proportion as our be- 
lief in witches and warlocks, ghosts and 
hobgoblins, has diminished. Tt bears some 
similiarity to Peter Schlemill—the hero be- 
ing haunted by the presence of a second 
self... In the work of La Motte Fouqua, 
however, itis turned toa ludicrous account ; 
but Hoffinan has rendered it subservient to 
a more serious purpose, though some of his 
horrors are relieved by an occasionally 
comic scene or character. 

The story is as incoherent as it is extraor- 
dinary. Medardus, the hero, is a religions 
character, whose sanctity atones tor the 
crimes of an ancestor wha had entered into 
an incipient compact with the fiend, and is 
condemned, by way of penance, to live ou 
the earth until his sin is expiated by his last 
descendant. Bred amouk at the suggestion 
of his doomed ancestor, who continues to 
watch over his early life, Medardus be- 
comes a popular preacher, and, as ts by no 
means unusual, popularity spoils him; he 
becomes proud and voluptuous, [fe was, in 
point of popularity, the Irving of the capa- 
chin convent of Konineswald, a convent 
which boasted of possessing that wonderful 
and mysterions relic, a bottle of the very 
elixir with which, according to the learned, 
the devil, when ‘still allowed visibly, and i 
personal shape, to contend against the weal 
of mankind,’ tempted St. Anthony, On the 
festival of this saint, Medardus preached 
with extraordinary success; he related 
many wonderful anecdotes from the lives of 
the saints, and at leagth touched on the le- 
gend of the elixir, which he wished to re- 
present as an ingenious allegory, when a tall 
haggard figure rose up in the church, fright- 
ened Medardus (whose trepidation asto- 
nished the audience), and, in the climax of 
terror and despair, screamed aloud, * Thou 
revenaut!—Thoa accursed sorcerer.— Away 
with thee from hence! Beyone, for [ m-y- 
self am he—I am the blessed St. Anthony !’ 
Some time after, a count, travelling with his 
tutor, arrives at the inonastery, and Is shown 
over it by Medardus, of whoin hd is a sort 
of counterpart. By the persuasions of these 
visitors, he is induced to consent to see the 
sacred bottle. The tutor pulls a corkscrew 
from liis pocket, opens the bottle, sips, con- 
gratulates St. Anthony on having a good 
wine-cellir, and no bad butler in the person 
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of the devil; the count drinks freely, but 
Medardus still resists; after some time, 
however, he tastes the fatal clixir, leaves 
the convent, and passes through numerous 
adventures similar to those of the mysteri- 
ous count, who is in all things his double ; 
he now becomes as notorious for his vices 
as he had before been for his sanctity; he 
rambles about and indulges in all sorts of 
excesses, living sometimes at the court of 
Weimar (we believe), in favour with the 
prince ; until his disguise, under the name 
of Leonardus, was discovered, and his 
crimes denounced, when he was thrown into 
prison, and would have been executed, had 
not another AMedardus been the occupant 
of a cell in the same prison, and immediate- 
ly beneath him. We almost despair ot 
making any thing like a story out of the 
work, and are really at a loss where to get 
an extract that shall do justice to the author 
and satisfy ourselves. We, however, wil 
try; and if we fail, our fault shall not be re- 
peated, so far as relates tu this work. Me- 
dardus, while a monk, was in love: Amelia, 
the object of his adoration, for whoin he 
had sacrificed all honourable feeliag and 
principle, returned his passion with a flame 
equaily ardent, and the day is fixed for the 
Now for our extract, which: is, 
of course, in the words of Medardus, as he 
is his own narrator :— 

‘When I weat to Aurelia, she came, 
dresSed in white, and wearing roses as her 
only ornament, to meet me, Never bad 
she looked more beautiful ; but in the fasli- 
ion of her dress, and in the fllower-wreaths 
that she had chosen, there was something 
that inspired me with strange and miysteri- 
ous recollections, which [ knew not how to 
define. At the same moment I remeinber- 
ed that the painting over the altar, at which 
the marriage ceremony was to take place, 
represented the martyrdom of St. Rosalia, 
and tha®@ the saint was there dressed pre- 
cisely as Aurelia now appeared, whereupon 
my whole frame was shaken with borrid 
and uncontrollable apprehensions, which it 
was hardly in my power to conceal. 

‘We had no time for conversation, how- 
ever, Scarcely had I saluted Aurelia, when 
a servant of the prince announced that we 
were waited for by the wedding-party. She 
quickly drew on her gloves, and gave me 
herarsn. Then one of her attendants re- 
marked that some ringlets of her baw had 
fallen loose, aud begged tor amoment’s de- 
lav, Aurelia seemed vexed.at the iwterrup- 
tion, but waited accordingly, 

‘At that moment a bollow rumbling 
noe, and uf voices on the street, 
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attracted our attention, At Aurelia’s re- 
quest 1 hastened to the window. There, 
just betore the palace, was a leiter-wagen, 
which, om account of some obstacle, bad 
stopped in the street. The car was sur- 
rounded by the executioners of justice; and 
within it, 1 perceived a horrible monk, who 
sat looking backwards, while before lim was 
a’ capuchin, earnestly engaged in prayer, 
lis countenance was deadly pale, and again 
disigured by a grizzly beard, but the fea- 
tures of my detestable double were to me 
but too easily recognisable. 

‘When the carriage, that had been for a 
short space interrupted by the crowd, be- 
gan to roll on, he seemed awoke from his 
reverie, and turning up his stanng spectral 
eyes towards me, instantly became ani- 
mated. We laughed and howled aloud— 
* Bricd-cr-lein— Brid-er-lein /” cried he.— 
* Bridegroom! — Bridegroom !— Come 
quickly — come quickly, — Up—up to the 
roof of the house. ‘There the ow! holds his 
wedding-feast; the weather-cock sings 
aloud; there shall we contend together, 
and whoever casts the other down, is king, 
and may drink blood!” 

‘The howling voice in which he uttered 
the glare of his eyes, and 
hormble writhings of his visage, that was 
hike that of an animated corse, were more 
taan, weakened as I was by previous agita- 
ton, I was able to withstand. From that 
moment I lost all self-possession; 1 became 
also utterly insane, and unconscious what | 
did! At first LT tried to speak calmly. 
* Horrible wretch!" said Is) * what 
mean’st thou? What would'’st thou trom 
me ?? 

‘Then T grinned, jabbered, and howled 
back to the madman; and Aureha, i an 
azony of terror, broke trom her attcadants, 
and ran up tome. Withall her strength, 
she seized my arms, and endeavoured to 
draw me from the window. 
sake,” cricd she, leave 


these words, 


that horrible 








* For God's | 
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spectacle; they are dragging Medardus, the | 


murderer of my brother, to the scaifold ! 
Leonard !—-Leonard 

‘Then all the demons of hell seemed 
awoke within me, and manifested, ia its ut- 
most extent, that power which they are 
athowed to exercise over an obdurate and 
unrepentant suiner, Wath reckless cruelty 


I repulsed Aurelia, who trembled, as if 


shook by convulsions, 1a every Limb---- La 
mL almost) shmeked aloud— 
foolish, insane girl! Timyselt, thy lover, 
thy chosen bridegroom, am the murderer of 
thy brother! Would’st thou by thy com- 
plaints bring down destruction from heaven 
on thy sworn busband ?—Ho—ho—ho! | 
am king— Tam king—and will drink blood!” 

‘TI drew out the stiletto—I struck at Au- 
relias~—blood streamed over my arm) and 
band, and she fell liteless at my feet. I 
rushed down stairs, — forced my way 
through the crowd to the carriage—seized 
the monk by the collar, and with supernatu- 
ral strength tore him from the car. Then I 
was arrested by the executioner: but with 


melita 


the stiletto in my hand, I defended myself 


so furtously, that L broke louse, and rushed 
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ito the thick of the mob, where, ina few 
moments, I found myself wounded by a 
stab in the side; but the people were struck 
with such terror, that I made my way 
through them as far as to the neighbouring 
wall of the park, which, by a frightful ef rt, 
l leapt over, 

** Murder~—murder !— Stop—stop the 
murderer!” | had fallen down, almost 
fainting, on the other side of the wall, but 
these cutcries instantly gave me new 
strength. Some were knocking with great 
violence, in vain endeavours to break open 
one of the park gates, which, not being the 
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regulary entrance, was always kept closed, 
Others were striving to clamber over th 
wall, which T had cleared by an ineredible 
leap. I rose, and exerting my wunost specd, 
ran forward. TL came, ere long, to a broad 
fusse, by which the park was separated from 
the adjoining forest. By another tremen- 
dous effort, LT jumped over, and continued 
to run on through the wood, uatil at lust I 
sank down, utterly exhausted, under a tree. 

‘Tf know 


’ ° ’ } 
not how the time had passed, 
+ | 


ey? Pe - - 
aod Chitin Sd] 
H ——— }, 

he wrest, woen I 


recollection. My pro- 


' . j . 
but it was already evening, 
rerened through 


GOWS 
came again to 


cress In running so far had passed over lke 
: 1 ’ ' 
an obscure dream. IL recollect only the 


wind roaring amid the dense canopy of trees, 
and that many tines Tom 
moss-grown pollard stem for an oliicer of 
justice, armed and ready to seize upon me! 

‘When | awoke from 
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the swoon and 
utter stupefaction into which i had fallen, 
my first impulse was merely to sect out 
acain, like a hunted wild beast, 
As soon, however, as [ was 
only past the frontiers of the prince’s domi- 
nions, | would certainly be sate from all im- 
mediate persecution, 

‘| rose accordingly, but scarcely had I ad- 
vanced a few steps, when there was a vio- 
lent rustiing in the thicket; aud from thence, 
Inastate of the most vehement rage and 
excitement, sprung the monk, who, no 
doubt in consequence of the disturbance 
that L had raised, had contrived to make his 
escape from the guards and executioners. 

‘tna paroxysm of madness he flew to- 
wards me, Jeaping through the bushes 
like atiger, and finally sprung upon my 
shoulders, clasping his arms about my 
throat, so that [T was almost suifocated 
Under any other circumstances, IT would 
have instantly freed myself from such an 
attack, but Iwas enfeebled to the last de- 
gree by the exertions T had undergone, 
and all that TL could attempt was to render 
this feebleness subse:vient to my rescue. 
I fell down under his weight, and en- 
deavoured to take advantage of that event. 
| rolled myself on the ground, and grap- 
pled with him; but in vain! I could not 
disengage myself, and my infernal double 
laughed scornfully. His abominable ac- 
cents,  [Le—he—he !|— He—he—lie!”’ 
sounded amid the desolate loneliness of 
the woods. 


‘During this contest, the moon broke, | 
only fora moment, throwgh the clouds,’ and that, however much peo} 


and fly, if 
, possible, from iny pursuers to the very end 
i of the earth! 
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for the night was gloomy and tem 
ous. Then, as her silvery ale Pest. 


aM slante, 


through the dark shade of the pine t 
Tee 


L beheld, in all its horror, the deadly na 
visage of mny second self, with (he = ~ 
pression which had glared out y . a 
from the cart in which he had ee 
ged to execution. © He—he—he1_p 7 
er, broth-er!—-Ever, ever I am with = 
— Leave thee, leave thee never! 
run as thou canst! Must car 
ine! Come straight from the gallows— 
Phey would have nailed me to the ap 
—fle—he—he !—He—he—he ‘ 
‘Thus the infernal Spectre howled ang 
laughed aloud as we lay on the ale 
but ere the Recting moonbeam had assed 
away, [ was roused once more to furion 
rage. | sprang up like a bear jn tie 
embrace of a boa-constrictor, and ran with 
my utmost force against trees and frag. 
ments of rock, sothatif le uldnot kill him 
Limight at least wound him in such amy. 
ner that he would be under the necesit; 
of letting me go. But in vain. He op! 
laughed the more loudly and_ scornfully: 
and my personal sulferings were increased 
tenfold by my endeavours to end them, 
‘Tu strove with my whole remaip. 
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ing strength to burst asunder his hands. 
which were firmly knotted round my 
throat, but the supernatural energies of 
the monster threatened me with strangula. 
tion. At last, after a furious conflict, he 
suddenly feil, as if lifeless, on the ground: 
and though scarecly able to breathe, [had 
rin onwards for some yards, when again 
he sat upon iny shoulders, laughing as be- 
fore, aud stammering out the same hor 
rible words. Of new succeeded the sam 
efforts of despairing rage! Of new [was 
freed! ‘Thea again locked in the em: 
biaces of this demoniacal spectre! 
‘After this L lost all consciousness. | 
am utterly unable to say distinctly how 
long T was persecuted by my relentless 
double. It seems to me as if my struggles 
must have continued at least during 2 
whole month 3 and that during this lon 
yeriod LT neither ate nor drank. Treimem 
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reat is utter darkness. = 
[ had just succeeded in throwing Of 
loud! when a clear gleam of sunt, 
’ . ‘ 
| Dpesriyt ed Fade woods. and wilh! = 
yun‘l of bells rase on mine edhe 8 © 
tinguished usequivocally Ce 
9 . ea } Wass i 
convent, whieh rang for early Wem 
‘ , a. 4 - } hen the Woe 
amomentPreyoice dy bat then po 
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came like anaibiation upon m 
hast murdered Aurelia!” and once i 
losing all scli-possession and recollect ! 
[ fell in despair upon the earth. sal 

Medardus afterwards returns C0 he rat 
vent, and we are told his ‘ death wenn 
very pious.’ We might doubt it; out . edt 
work of fiction, and the author 35 entie’ 
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leases, © 
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make his heroes die as he p! ius did. | 
few would like to live as Medardus © ue 


: alll at t 
conclusion, we must observe, th re 
° >. ; . ie 
the work is powerfully writtei, J 
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hot see the cuz bont of such pr he mo" 
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Tules of a Traveller, 
By Georrreys Cr von, Gent. 
(Continued from p. 541.) 


onl depot merely, that induced 


git . “ 

» [ast notice, to quoce from the 
«, in © 

ner tales and skeic hes in these volumes, 
@i0i C 

-we found they were decidedly the best: 


ame of tlic long ones are rat ther tedious, 
wticularly thuse relating to Buckthorne 
snd his friend, although the y contain some 
aimated desert} tions. Among the long 


njes, there is one however, which, though 


he father ; the se -ond SO) 
ond narrator | 
reme sensibility, excited to erent delight or 


if not whol ily de vaid of originality 
«tits incidents, is interesting from the 
jorous manner 1M hich it is worked up, 
vdfram the animated picture it exhibits 
(the human mi d, under peculiar circum 
ynces. It is entitled § The Young Ttalian. 
A Neapolitan nob le, who is of good for- 


vent, 


tune, but ostentatious beyond his means, 


stwo sons; the eldest, destined to ‘is 
sit the title and estate, is the 
‘s who ist he her 
tale, is a child of ex- 


. ? 
of the 


neuish by music, and with feelings so acute 


ters household. 


‘stant from that volcano, 
elween us: 


sto be easily transported into paroxysms 
{ pleasure orrage. {t was the amusement 


f his relations and the domestics, to play 
aon this irritable temperament ; 
ech means he became 
son before reason was developed. 
leath of his mother, his father was still tess 
attentive, and treated hin with 
ind hauteur that prevented the boy from 
wer approaching him with 
fection of a child. 
church, when he was of a suflicient ave, 
was sent to a convent 
monks, near Vesuvius :-— 


aud by 
a creature of pas- 
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Nhev,’ says he, ‘took the same delight 


Work Upon my ardent feelings, that had 


wren so misely! Hevously execute {1 by my fie 


I can recollect the hor- 


os with which they fed my heated fancy 


nog an eruption of Vesuvius. We were 
with mountains 


hut hacmamandad 


sive thr shook 
te solid foundations of nature. KE: h- 
MARES threatened to lop le down our cen- 
"towers, A lurid baleful light hung i 
fheavens at night, and showers of ashes, 
me by the wind, fell in our narrow val- 
The monks talked of the earth being 
s-combed beneath us: of streams of 
ava ra my Through dis 3 55 0 
> OF Sulphurous Hames roarmg iy 
he bodes of demons and the ie 
i hery culfs read ) mv ( th 
‘*C— All se tales were to O tn 
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| His em)) loy: ment was to portray, either on 


canvass Or 1mW axen mode Is, the human face 
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| from 


| dlown. 


| his 


i vessel, 


and human form, in the agomies of death, 
and in all the stages of dissolution and de- 
cay. ‘The tearful mysteries of the charnel- 
house were unfolded in his labours. The 
loathsome banquet of the beetle and the 
worm—I turn with shuddering even from 
the recollection of his works. Yet, at the 
tine, my strong but ill-directed imagination 
seized with ardour upon his instructions in 
hisart. Any thing was a variety from the 
dry studies and monotonous duties of the 
cloister. Ina little while I became expert 
with my pencil, and my gloomy productions 
were thous ht worthy of decorating some of 
the altars of the cli: ipel.’ 

At the “uge of sixtcen he accompanic done 
of the bret hren to a distant part of the 
country, and was struck with the contrast 
the luxuriance presented to the gloomy 
convent; and seareely had he 
returned, than he determined to escape 
it for ever; arrived at his paternal 
inansion in Naples, he was received with 
coldness by his father, and treated with in- 
sult and neglect by the servants, which he 
resented ii one of them, by knocking hin 
Pinding there an 
{ to the convent, 
father’s house, and n 
sailed for Genoa, which 
briefly describes :— 

>t entered the harbour between the 
moles which embrace it, and beheld the 
amphitheatre of palaces and churches and 
spleudid gardens, rising one above another 
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Genoa the Superb. J landed on the mole 
ai utter stranger, without knowing what to 
do, or whither to direct ny steps No mat- 
ter ; I was released from t 
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an apartment of one of the SUMptuOUSs pa- 
laces of Genoa. She stood before a case- 
ment that looked out upon the bay; a 
stream of vernal sunshine fell upon her, and 
shed a kind of glory round her, as it lit up 
the rich crimson chamber.—She was but 
sixteen years of age—and oh, how lovely ! 
The scene broke upon ine I ike a mere Visit m 
of spring and youth and beauty. . could 
have fallen downand worshipped he r. She 
was like one of those fictions of otk and 
painters, when they would express the bear 
ideal that haunts their minds with shape s of 
indescribable perfection. IL was permitted 
to sketch her countenance in various posi- 
tions, and I fondly protracted the study 
that was undoing me. ‘The more I gazed 
on her, the more I became enamoured ; 
there was something almost painful in my 
intense admiration. I was but nineteen 
years of age, shy, diffident, and inexperi 
enced. Iwas treated with attention by her 
mother; for my youth and my enthusiasm 
in my art had won favour for me; and [am 
inclined to think that there was something 
In my air and manner that inspired interest 
and respect. Still the kindness with which 
I was treated could not dispel the embar- 
rassment into which my own imayination 
threw me when in presence of this lovely 
being. It elevated her into something a! 
most more than mortal. She seenied to 
exquisite for carthly use; too delicate and 
exalted for human attainment. 


As Is 
tracing her charms on my canvass, with my 
eves occasionally riveted on her features, | 
drank in delicious poison that made | 
giddy. My heart alternately gushea Wl 
tenderness, and ached with despair.— No 

I became more than ever sensible of the 
violent fires that had lain dormant at the 
bottom of my soul. You who are born in 
& more temperate climate, and under 
sky, have little idea of the violen 

of passion In our southern bosoms. 

‘A few days finished my task. Bianes 
returned to her convent, but her image rr 
mated indelibly impress d upon my he: 

It dwelt in my imagivation ; 1t became my 
pervading idea of beauty. [t had an etfe 
even upon my pencil, I became noted | 
my felicity in depicting female loveliness; 
it was but because I multiplied the im; tise 
Bianca. I soothed and yet fed my fan 
by introducing her in all the pri oductions ot 
my master.—I have stood, with delight, in 
‘of the chapels of the Annunciata, and 
extol tl. seraphic I cauly 


CoO! ler 


heard thre crow ! 


of a saint which | had painted. Ihave seen 
them bow down in adoration before the 
yAIN tin they were bowing before che 
loveliness of Bianca.’ 

\ year passed over in this fond delirium, 
hen his worthy benefactor died, and the 
yung Italian was transferred to the pro- 

tection of a nobleman, who had been the 


painter's patron; he took him to a villa in 


sestri ci 


t picturesque neizhbourhood of 
y i . »* om, ae 
Ponente, where he found the count’s only 
Kilippo, with whor vn he-tarmed a trien«- 
x VV | > gain’ hy re, t ‘cD oi 
1 the a wl rt re.iative oO: 
} ’ ’ in re , ed cir- 
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cumstances, bequeathing this only child to 
his protection. Our readers need not to be 
told that this lady proves to be Bianca, 
since, according to all the rules of novel- 
writing and usage from time immemorial, 
she could be no other person. The youth- 
ful pair now loved in earnest, and our 
young Italian found her amiable disposition 
to realize his fondest hopes; his happiness 
we must leave himself to describe :— 

‘O gods! what a dream—a transient 
dream of unalloyed delight then passed 
over my soul! Then it was that the world 
around me was indeed a paradise; for I had 
woman—lovely delicious woman, te share 
it with me! How often have LI rambled 
along the picturesque shores of Sestri, or 
climbed its wild mountains, with the coast 
gemmed with villas and the blue sea far be- 
low me, and the slender Faro of Genoa on 
its romantic promontory in the distance ; 
and as I sustained the faltering steps of Bi- 
anca, have thought there could no unhappi- 
ness enter into so beautifula world! How 
oiten have we listened together to the night- 
ingale, as it poured forth its rich notes 
ainoug the moonlight bowers of the garden, 
and have wondered that poets could ever 
lave fancied any thing melancholy in its 
song! Why, oli! why is-this budding sea- 
Son of life and tenderness so transient! why 
is this rosy cloud of love, that sheds such a 
glow over the morning of-our days, so prone 
to brew up into the whirlwind and the 
storin ! 

‘I was the first to awaken from this bliss- 
ful delinem et the allections. I had gained 
Bianca's heart, what was 1 todo with it?s 
had no wealth no: prospect Co entitle me to 
her hand; was i to take advantage of her 
ignorance of the world, of her confiding af- 
tection, and draw her down to My OWN po- 
verty? Was Unis requiting the houplalis 
of the count? was this requiting the love of 
Bianca 

‘he young Italian began to moralize ; 
beggar in fortune, he saw no means of sup- 
porung her. however, who, 
brought up ima convent, was ignorant of 
the world, thought bis profession would 
raise lim tu ciminence. While both were 
between hope and despair,the young Italian 
saw in a Neapolitan Gazette, an account of 
the sudden death of his brother, and an in- 
vitation that he would hasten to Naples to 
comfort an luifirn: and afilicted father. He 
now announced his chaage ef fortune to 
Bianca, and would have dose so to the 
count, and clamed her hand, but he was 
absent. He therefore unbosomed himself 
to Filippo, who engaged to get his father’s 
consent, and promised tu be the channel 
through which the lovers might correspond, 
But to continue the narrative :— 

‘My parting with Bianca was tender— 
delicious—agonizing. It was in a little pa- 
vilion of the garden which had been one of 
our favourite resorts. How often and often 
did { return to {s:\.c one more adieu, to have 
her look once more on me in speechless 
emotion; to enjoy once more thc rapturous 
sight of those tears streaming down her 
lovely cheeks; to seize once inere on that 
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delicate hand, the frankly accorded pledge 
of love, and cover it with tears and kisses ! 
Heavens! there is a delight even in the 
parting agony of two lovers, worth a thou- 
sand tame pleasures of the world. I have 
her at this moment before my cycs, at the 
window of the pavilion, putting aside the 
vines that clustered about the casemeat, her 
light form beaming forth in virgin light, her 
countenance all tears and smiles, sending a 
thousand and a thousand adieus aiter me, as, 
hesitating, in a delirium of fondness and 
agitation, 1 faltered my way down the 
avenue. 

‘As the bark bore me out of the harbour 
of Genoa, how eagerly my eye stretched 
along the coast of Sestri tll it discovered 
the villa gleaming from among trees at the 
foot of the mountain. As long as day last- 
ed, I gazed and gazed upon it ull it lessened 
and lessened to a mere white speck in the 
distance; and still my intense and fixed 
gaze discerned it, when all other objects of 
the coast had blended into indistinct con- 
fusion, or were lost in the evening gloom, 

‘On arriving at Naples, I hastened to my 
paternal home. My heart yearned tor the 
long-withheld blessing cf a father’s love.— 
As I entered the proud portal of the ances- 
tral palace, my emotions were so great, that 
I could not speak. No one knew me; the 
servants gazed at me with curiosity and sur- 
prise. A few years of intellectual elevation 
and development had made a_ prodivious 
change in the poor fugitive stripling from 
the convent. Still that no one should know 
me in my rightful home was overpowering. 
I felt like the prodigal son returned. I was 
a stranger in the house of my father. I 
burst snto tears and wept aloud, When I 
made myself known, however, all was 
changed. I, who had once been alinost re- 
pulsed from its walls, and forced to fly as an 
exile, was welcomed back with acclamation, 
with servility. One of the servants hasten- 
ed to prepare my father for my reception; 
Iny eagerness to receive the paternal em- 
brace was so great, that I could not await 
his return, but hurried after him. What a 
spectacle met my eyes as I entered the 
chainber! My father, whom I had left in 
the pride of vigorous age, whose noble and 
inajestic bearing had so awed my young 
inagination, was bowed down and withered 
into decrepitude, A paralysis had ravaged 
his stately form, and left it a shaking ruin. 
He sat prepped up in his chair, with paie 
relaxed visage, and glassy wandering eve. 
[lis intellects had evidently shared in the 
ravage of his frame, ‘The servant was en- 
deavouring to make him comprehend that a 
visitor was at hand. I tottered up to hin, 
and sunk at his feet. All his past coldness 
and neglect were forgotten in his present 
sufferings. I remembered only that he was 
my parent, and that [had deserted him. I 
clasped his knees: my voice was almost sti- 
fled with convulsive sobs. ‘* Pardon—par- 
don, oh! my father!” was all that I could 
utter, His apprehension seemed slowly to 
return to him. He gazed at me for some 
moments with a vague inquiring look: a 
convulsive tremor quivered about his lips ; 








a 
he feebly extended a shakine hand: Ie: 
upon my head, and burst into vow, 
flow of tears.’ an I Fadting 
While under his paternal roof he 
ed letters from Filippo and een 
former full of assurances of friendshin’ | 
sympathy — the latter with declanas 
of affection and constancy: Nn 
elapsed in this way, when his fath 
and, arranging his affairs, 
Italian embarked for Genoa, 
he must relate himself :— 
‘Our voyage was propitious, ang oh! 
what was my rapture, when first, jy he 
dawn of morning, [ saw the shadowy es 
mits of the Apennines rising almost it, 
clouds above the horizon. Tse 
breath of summer just moved us overt 
long wavering billows that were rolliyy - 
on towards Genoa, By degrees the coag 
of Sestri rose like a creation of enchantmer, 
from the silver hosoin of the deep. I ly. 
held the line of villages and palaces stud. 
ding its borders. My eye reverted to, 
well-known point, and at length, from the 
confusion of distant objects, it singled ou 
the villa which contained Bianca. It wa 
aimere speck in the landscape, but gliamer. 
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ing from afar, the pelar star of my heart, 


* Again I gazed at tt for a livelong sum. 
mer’s day, but oh! how different the eno- 
tions between departure and return... |; 
now kept growing and growing, instead of 
lessemng and lessening on my sight. My 
heart seemed to dilate with it. I looked a 
it through a telescope. I gradually defived 
one featare after another. The_ balconies 
of the central saloon where first I met 
Bianca beneath its roof ; the terrace where 
we so often had passed the delightful sum- 
mer evenings; the awning that shaded he 
chamber window ; I almost fancied] sav 
her form beneath it, Could she but know 
her lover was in the bark whose white sil 
now gleamed on the sunny bosom of the 
sea! My fond impatience increased as ve 
neared the coast; the ship seemed to lag 
lazily over the billows; I could almost have 
sprang into the sea, and swam to the de- 
sired shore, ss 

‘The shadows of evening gradually 
shrouded the scene; but the moon arose! 
all ber fulness and beauty, and shed the 
tender light so dear to lovers, over the ne 
mantic coast of Scstri. My soul we 
bathed in unutterable tenderness. 5 
cipated the heavenly evenings I a 
pass 1 once more wandering will Bianes 
by the light of that blessed moon. te 

‘It was late at mgnt Lefore we CRI” 
the harbour. As eariy next MOn'5” 
could get released from the pain og 
landing, [ threw myself on horsebac a 
hastened to the villa. As I galloped i 
the rocky promontory on which _ aint 
Faro, and saw the coast of Sest! net 
upon me, a thousand anxieties an These 
suddenly sprang up in my ee, aa 
is something fearful in returning (0 ' Lane 
love, while yet uncertain rig ore 
absence may have effected, 44) rs 
of my agitation shook my very “9 
spurred my horse to redoubled spec: 
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= 
ed with foam when we both ar- 
ng at the gateway that opened 
i; around the villa. I left my 
tage, and walked through the 
gs, that I might regain tranquillity for 
ee kia j riew. I chid myself 
yoaching interview. yse 
vr. suffered mere doubts and sur- 
hus sudden!y to overcome me ; but I 
“g always po tu be carried away by 
‘the feelings. 
eine the garden, every thing bore 
» same look as when I had left it; and 
sonchanged aspect Of things re-assured 
. There were the alleys in which I had 
aren walked with Bianca, as we listened 
le song of the nightingale; the same 
wes under which we had so often sat 
grog the noontide heat. There were the 
one lowers of which she was fond ; and 
dich appeared still to be under the minis- 
sof her hand. Every thing looked and 
vathed of Bianca ; hope and joy flushed 
ny bosom at every step. I passed a lit- 
sabour, in which we had often sat and 
ad together—a book and a glove lay on 
-bench—It was Bianca's glove; it was a 
jwneof the Metastasio [ had given her. 
evlove lay in my favourite passage. I 
‘ayped therm to my heart with rapture. 
All is safe ?’ exclaimed I; ‘she loves 
v, she is still my own !” 
‘bounded lightly along the avenue down 
thich Thad faltered so slowly at my depar- 
we, [beheld her favourite pavilion, which 
ad witnessed our parting scene, The win- 
ow was open, with the same vine clamber- 
about it, precisely as when she waved 
udwept me an adieu. O how transport- 
wwasthe contrast in my situation! As I 
awed near the pavilion, 1 heard the tones 
fafemale voice: they thrilled through me 
than appeal to my heart not to be mista- 
it, Before f could think, I felt, they were 
janca’s, For an instant I paused, over- 
wered with agitation. 1 feared to break 
Ssuktenly upon her. 1 softly asceuded 
steps of the pavilion, ‘The dvor was 
0, Isaw Bianca seated ata table; her 
*k was towards me; she was warbling a 
sit melancholy air, and was occupied in 
wing, Avglance sutticed tu show me that 
“Was Copying one of my own paintings. 
ued on her for a moment in a delicious 
“wut of emotions. She paused in her 
‘ng: a heavy sigh, almost a sob, follow- 
, could no longer contain myself 
eaneal” exclaimed [, in a half-smother- 
“fore, She started at the sound, brush- 
“Yack the ringlets that bung clustering 
_— her tace, darted a glance at me, ul- 
“aplercing shriek, and would have fall- 
Neearth, bad Lnot caught her in my 


a cower 
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“ene! my own Bianca!” exclaimed 
,. > #€@r to iny bosom; iny voice sti- 
~ sobs of convulsive joy. She lay in 
" arins Without sense or motion. Alarm- 
- o effects of my precipitation, I 
~ “Mew what to do. IL tried by a thou- 
Seudearinag Words to call her back to con- 

«ess, Shie slow ly recovered, and, hialt- 
e her eyes, “* Where am I?” mur- 
Me, faintly, Were!" exclaimed 








I, pressing her to my bosom, “ Here—close 
to the heart that adores you—in the arms of 
your faithful Ottavio!” “Oh, no! no! 
no!” shrieked she, starting into sudden life 
and terror—* Away! away! leave me! 
leave me!” 

‘ She tore herself from my arms; rushed 
to a corner of the saloon, and covered her 
face with her hands, as if the very sight of 
me were baleful. I was thunderstruck. I 
could not believe my senses. I followed 
her, trembling, confounded. I endeavour- 
ed to take her hand; but she shrunk from 
my very touch with horror. 

* Good heavens, Bianca!” exclaimed I, 
“what is the meaning of this? Is this my 
reception atter so long an absence? Is this 
the love you professed for me?’ 

‘At the mention of love a shuddering 
ran through her. She turned to me a face 
wild with anguish: * No more of that—no 
more of that!” gasped she: ** talk not to 
me of love—I—Il--am married ?” 

‘T reeled as if [ had received a mortal 
blow—a sickness struck to my very heart. 
l caught at a window-frame for support. 
For a moment or two every thing was chaos 
around me. When I recovered I beheld 
Bianca lying on a sofa, her face buried in 
the pillow, and sobbing convulsively. In- 
dignation for her fickleness for a moment 
overpowered every other feeling. 

‘« Faithless—perjured !”? cried I, strid- 
ing across the room. But another glance at 
that beautiful being in distress checked all 
my wrath. Anger could not dwell together 
with her idea in my soul, 

‘Oh! Bianca,” exclaimed I, in anguish, 
“could [ have dreamt of this? Could [ 
have suspected you would have been false 
to me?” 

‘She raised her face all streaming with 
tears, ali disordered with emotion, and gave 
me one appealing look. ‘ False to you ! 
—— They told me you were dead !” 

6 What,” said I, in spite of our constant 
correspondence ?” 


’ ° ‘ ' 
‘She gazed wildly at me: ‘* Correspond- | 


ence ! what correspondence ?” 

‘* Have you not repeatedly received and 
replied to my letters?” 

‘She clasped her bands with solemnity 
and fervour. ‘ As L hope for mercy— 
never |” 

‘A horrible surmise shot through my 
brain. ** Who told you I was dead ?” 

«Te was reported that the ship in which 
you embarked tor Naples perished at sea.” 

© But who told you the report 2” 

‘She paused tor an instant and trembled : 
— Filippo!” 

© Nay the God of heaven curse him!” 
cried I, extending my clenched tists aloft. 

‘6 Q) dy not curse him, dv not curse 
him!? exclaimed she: he is—he is—my 
husband !” 

‘This was all that was wanting to unfold 
the perfidy that had been practised upon 


me. My blood builed lke liquid fire in my 
veins. | gasped with rage too great for ut- 


terance—I remained for a tine bewildered 
by the whirl of horrible thoughts that rush- 
ed through amvunnd., The poor victiun of 


Sear him ? is he unkind to-you? 


| sions, he expired in my grasp. 
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deception before me thought it was with her 
I was incensed. She faintly murmured forth 
her exculpation. I will not dwell upon it. 
[ saw in it more than she meant to reveal. 
I saw with a glance how both of us had 
been betrayed 

‘*'’Tis well,” muttered I to myself in 
smothered aecents of concentrated fury. 
** Tle shall render an account of all this.” 

‘Bianca overheard me. New terror 
flashed in her countenance. For mercy’s 
sake, do not meet him !—Say nothing of 
what has passed—for my sake, say nothing 
to him—! only shall be the sufferer !”’ 

‘ A new suspicion darted across my mind 
— What!’” exclaimed I, “do you then 
' ‘Tell ine?” 
reiterated I, grasping her hand, and looking 
her eagerly in the face, * tell me—dures he 
to use you harshly ?” 

‘* No! nu! no!” cried she, faltering 
and embarrassed—but the glance at her 
face had told me volumes. I saw in her 
pallid and wasted features, in the prompt 
terror and subdacd agony of her eye, a 
whole history ot a mind broken down by 
tyranny, Great God! and was this beauti- 
vus flower suatched from me to be thus 
trampled upon? The idea roused me to 
madness. I clenched my teeth and my 
hands; [foamed at the mouth; every pas- 
sion seemed to have resolved itself into the 
fury that like a lava boiled within my heart. 
Bianca shrunk from me in speechless at- 
fright.. As 1 strode by the window, my eye 
darted down the alley, Fatal moment! I 
beheld Filippo at a distance ! my brain was 
in delirium—lI sprang from the pavilion, 
and was before him with the quickness of 
lightning. He saw me as I came rushing 
upon him—he turned pale, looked wildly to 
right and lett, as if he would have fled, and 
trembling, drew his sword, 

‘* Wretch!” cried 3, ‘well may you 
draw your weapon. 

‘IT spake not another word—I snatched 
forth a stiletto, put by the sword which 
trembled in his hand, and buried my poni- 
ard in his bosom. tte fell with the blow, 
but my rage was unsated. I sprung upon 
him with the blood-thirsty feeling of a tiger; 
redoubled tay blows; mangled him in my 
frenzy, grasped him by the throat, until with 
reiterated wounds did strangling coovul- 
I remained 
glaring on the countenance, hormble in 
death, that seemed to stare back with its 
protruded eyes upon me. Piercing shrieks 
roused me from my delirium, I looked 
round, and beheld Bianca flying distraet- 
edly towards us. My brain whirled—I 
waned not to meet her; but fed from the 
scene of horror, I fled forth frony the gar- 
deu like another Cain,—a hell within my 
bosom, and a curse upon my head. | fled 
without knowing whither, olmost without 
knowing why. My only idea was to get 
farther and farther from the horrors I had 
lett behind; as if could throw space be- 
tween myself and my conscience. I fled tu 
the Apennines, and wandered for days and 
days among their savage heights. How I 
cAISte - lL cannot tcll—what rechks and pre- 
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cipices I braved, and how I braved them, I 
know not. I kept onand on, * ying to out- 
travel the curse that clung to me. Alas! 
the shrieks of Bianca rung for ever in my 
ears. The horrible countenance of my vic- 
tim was for ever before my eyes. The blood 
of Filippo cried to me from the ground. 
Rocks, trees, and torrents, all resounded 
with my crime. Then it was [ felt how 
much more insupportable ts the anguish of 
remorse than every other mental pany, Oh! 
could [ but have cast off this crime that fes- 
tered in my heart—could | but have regain- 
ed the innocence that reigned in my breast 
as I entered the garden at Sestri—could | 
but have restored my victim to life, T felt as 
if fT could look on with transport, even 
though Bianca were in his arms. 

‘ By degrees this frenzied fever of remorse 
settled into a permanent malady of the 
mind—into one of the imost horrible that 
ever poor wretch was cursed with. Where- 
ever L went, the countenauce of him L[ had 
slain appeared to follow me. Whenever I 
turned my head, I beheld it behind me, hi- 
deous with the contortions of the dying mo 
ment. I have tried in every way to escape 
from this horrible phantom, but in vain. 1 
know not whether it be an illusion to the 
mind, the consequence of my dismal educa- 
tion at the convent, or whether a phantom 
really sent by Heaven to punish me, but 
there it ever is—at all thacs—in all places. 
inviarizing me with its terrors, 
vclled from place to place—plunged into 
Aamusements—tried dissipation and distrac- 
uion of every kind—all—allin vain. Lonce 
had recourse to my pencil, as a desperate 
experiment. [ painted an exact resem- 
blance of this phantom face. [ placed it 
hefore me, in hopes that, by censtantly 
contemplating — the copy, IT might = di- 
minish the eifect of the original. But | 
only doubled instead of diminishing the mi- 
sery. Such is the curse that 
my footsteps—-that has mede my ile a bur- 
den, buat the thought of death terrible. 
Gaod knows what I have suilered what days 
aid days, and nichts 


torinent—w bat il 


' 
lias clang t 


add migiuts OF slee puCss 


never-dyine worm = has 


preyed upon my heart—what an um quenche | 


able tire has burned within miy brain! Le 


Knows the wrongs that wrought upon my 
veak 


) natures that coiverted the ten- 
derest of allections into the deadliest of fury. 
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vatw 


Qfintl erring crea- 


ture has expiated by lonv-endrring 


i 
e knows best whether 
torture 
aud measureless remorse the erime of a mo- 
ment of madne 5S. Giten, o{ten have | prose 
trated myself in the dust, and ipiored Liat 
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ile would give me a sign of fis forer Cnncss, | 
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and jet me die.——- 
Our next tale we give entire. 
Kidd the Pirate : 
“Kiddthe Pirate.—In o'd time sy just after 


It 1s Cc Hed 


the territory of the New Nethertands bad 


Wre sted trom the 


beon 
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ta Sa pd 


hands of their high 


sirighatinne sses, the Lords States Generel ot 
Lloliand, by King Charles the Second, a 
Whe it Was a5 yet im ah unquret state, t 
province Wad reat ve { regeye i cf 
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haphazard fellows 
and 

law and 
niOSt 


rovers of the deep, who, perhaps, in time of 


piracy, the privateers ; 


2 
tasted the sweets of plunder, had ever 


yates of 
Nor bas tine nor habit had any elect in fa- } ni 
I have tra- | 








who live by their wits, 
¢ old-fashioned restraint of 
. Among these, the fore- 
‘These were 


dislike ¢ 
VOSRE 
2 ‘ 
were the buccaneers. 
war had been educated in those schools of 
but having once 
re- 
tnined “ siltering atter There is | ‘ 
ained a hankering after it. here 1s buta 
slight step from the privateersman to the pl- 
rate; both fight for the love of plunder; 
only that the latter is the bravest, as he 
dares both the enemy and the gallows. 

* Butin whatever school they had been 
taught, the buccancers who kept about the 
Enelish colomiecs were daring icllows, and 
made sad work in times of peace among the 


Snantsh settlements and Spanish merebant- 


men. The easy access to the harbour of the 
Manhattoes; the number of hiding-places 
about its waters, and the laxity of its scarce- 
ly organized wovernment, made it a preat 
rendezvous of the pirates; where they 
might dispose of their booty, and concert 
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Fimissioned. On arriving ‘at hj 
‘ ‘over lea ‘ , » ’ aaa : ’ 
however, hie : bipped his CFEW O1 New tern 
enlisted a nuinber of his old eo he 
of the knite and the pistol, 
tor the east. 


3 old haupe 


inrades |. 
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> Bnd then ser. 
) Instead of cruising a... 
pirates, he turned pirate himself: oe.” 
Sager ‘ Ny 

the Nadeiras, to Bonavista, 
car, and cruised about the entrance of’ 
Red Sea, Here, among other > 
. 5 : ie) g) ~e "fel « oie 
robberies, he captured a rich ( 
chantinan, manned by Moors, 
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Steere it 
and Madara. 


Maritime 
uedah mer. 
Lhouch ¢y is 


2° , : Kidd wi 
fain have passed this off for a Worthy or, 
ploit, as being a kind of crusade westins 
infidels; but government has Jone since! ° 
all relish for such Christian triumphs, : 
‘After roaming the seas, tratiicing 
prizes, and changing from ship to ship, k 
had the hardihood to return to Boston, jy 
den with hooty, with a crew of swavoer : 
companions at his heels, 7 
: ‘Limes, how Cver, had changed, Th 
buccaneers could no longer show a whishe 
in the colonies with impunity. The nes 
governor, Lord Beilamont, had sisnalige: 
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bow depredauions, As they brought home 
with them wealihy lading of all kinds, the 
luxuries of the tropics, and the sumptuous 


spoils of the Spanish provinces, and dispos- 
ed of them with the proverbial carelessness 
to 
the thrifty traders of the Manhattoes, Crews 
ot these desperadoes, therefore, the runa- 
‘ountry and every cline, 


it be secn swagvering In open day about 


of treebooters, they were welcome visitors 


every ( 
hile 
the streets of the inthe burgh, elbowing Its 
quiet imyuheers; traiiicing away thefr rich 
outlandish plunder at hall or quarter price 
to the wary merchant, and then squander- 
| ross drinking, 
shoutiuig, and 


mwetccserurls 1 mmighMnnatiel bwithamidaielht 
VQSLCUNGINY cal UciGhbvoeurnove Wilh tlabight 


ing their prizC-money ius Cave 
a i . . 5 
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brawl aod ruiuian revelry. 


‘At length these EXKCESSES 


Hhelent as to become a scans iC pro- 


SAe ene 9 “at ler frase the intor : 
Vibcs Dy» ccidbth tt) call loud] y iO) the Hiterposi-~ 


hunself by his zeal in extirpating these of 
and was doubly exasperate 
avalust Kidd, having been instrumental ; 
appointing him to the trust which he ha 
betrayed. No sooner, therefore, did }y 
show himself in Boston, than the alarm was 
given of his re-appearance, and measur 
vere taken to arrest this cut-purse of tly 
ocean. ‘The daring character which hi 
had acquired, however, and the desperi 
fellows who followed like bull-dogs at hs 
heels, caused a little delay in his arres 
ile took advantage of this, 1¢ 1s said, to bur 
| the greater part of his treasures, and 1 

}carricd a high head about the streets ot Bo- 


’ B stinas 
fenders 
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iton. Tle even attem ted tu detend hims 
when arrested, but was secured aud throws 
1uto prison, with lis foliowers. Such wis 
the formidable character of this pirate m 
lhis crew, that it was thought advisabie | 


tion of government. Measures were ac- | despatch a frigate to bring them to bn 
cordingly taken to put a stop to the widely- | land. Great exertions were made to seit 
extended evil, and to ferret this vermin | him from justice, but in vain; be and 

| | he colonies comrades were tried, condemned, 
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ywood out of the 
‘Among the agents curployed to execute 


hanved at Execution Dock, 1 Lon 
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for many years among the pirates, ma lit- ‘Such is the main outline ol hi yel 
tle rakish musquito-built vessel, that could | tory; but it has given birth to ani 
run into all kinds of waters. Ile knew ail | rable progeny of traditions. [he —" 
their haunts and lurking-places; wasalwavsa | his having buried great treasures © + 
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ercumstance was sure to take place. 
the earth would fall in 
some direful 


sometimes the devil himsel! 
aut bear otf the prize l 
very grasp; and if they revisited t 


henextday, not a trace would be found of 
their labours the preceding night, 
‘All these rumours, li we ver, were Cx- 


tremely vague, 
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of MY Native province, yet for a 
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solitary unsettled places about 
and Cape Cod ; but, by degrees, 
not only on the eastern 
Sound, 


— 


sari 4 TT 
5 “other parts, 


u 
- 1, but along the shores of the 


, pole of Manhattan and Long Island, 
- sere guded by these rumours. In tact, the 
ome measures Of Lord Bellamont had 


ve sudden consternation among the 
scqneers in every part of the provinces : 
bad secreted their money and jewels in 
9 A out-of-the-way places, ‘about the wild 
es of the rivers ‘and sea-coast, and dis- 
. themselves over the face of the coun- 
The hand of justice prevented many 
‘them fram ever returning to regain their 
Fed treasures, Which remained, and re- 
) probs ably to this day, objects ‘of enter- 
se tor the money -digger, 
“This ‘s the cause of those fres juent re- 
ports of trees and rocks bearing mysterious 
yarks, supposed to indicate the : spots where 
yeasure lay hidden; and many have been 
lve ransacking rs after ‘the pirates’ booty. In 
J the stories which once abounded of these 
aterprises, the devil played a conspicuous 
part Either he was couciliated by cere- 
qonies and invocations, or some solemn 
compact was made with hion. Still he was 
ever prone to play the money ‘-digvers some 
slippery trick. Some would dis r so tar as to 
come to an iron chest, when some battling 
Bither 
pit, 
ei ould 


gy uli 


and ill up the pit, or 
noise OF Apparition 


Inghten the party from the 
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lace ; 
would appear, 


when Wl 


and fora long si re tanta- 
ed without gratifying my curiosity. There 
$ nothing in this world so h ard to gct at as 
ruth, and there 1s nothing ia this 0 ‘orld but 
ruth, that L care for, all 
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wy favourite sources of ut 


reHTIC MUO. 
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LiIcCuiuil- 


Wl, the oldest inhabitants, and ptt 
y tie old Dutch wives of t! 


l@ province; but 


Nough T flatter myself that L any better 
€ a than most men in the curious hist tory 


long tiipe 
sub- 
sanuial result, 

‘At length it happened that, one calm 
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every thing was so calin and quict, that it 
was almost starthog when the kingG fisher 
would pitch himself from the branch of 
some dry tree, and, after suspending himself 
fora moment in the air to take his aim, 
would souse into the smooth water after his 
prey. While we were lolling in our boat, 
half drowsy with the warm stillness of the 
day and the dulness of our sport, one of our 
party, a worthy alderman, was overtaken 
by a slumber, and as he dosed, suffered the 
sinker of his dropeline to lie upon the bot- 
tom of the river. On waking, he found he 
had caught something of importance, from 
the weight. On drawing it to the surface, 
we were much sur] rised to find it a long 
pistol of very curious and outlandish fa- 
shion, which, from its rusted condition, and 
its stock being worm-eaten and covered 
with barnacles, appeared to have lain a Jong 
time under water. The une xpe rcted ap pear- 
ance of this document of warfare occasion- 
ed much speculation among my pean 3 
companions. One supposed it to have 
fallen there during the revolutionary war; 
another, from the peculiarity of its fashion, 
attributed it to the voyagers in the earliest 
days of the settlement; perchance to the 
renowned Adrian Block, who explored the 
Sound, and discovered Block Island, since 
so noted for its cheese, Buta third, 
regarding it for some time, pronounced it to 
be of veritable Spanish workmanship, 


‘<¢ T']l warrant,” satd ig “ u this pistol 


st 


ry 
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could talk, it would tell strange stories of 
hard fishts among the nce Hons, i've 
nod subt | vyuat It Is a relic of the buccan rede 
of old tines—who knows but it fe atone to 
Kidd himself?” 
Kidd tiimselt : 

fe Ah! that Kidd was a resolute fel- 

‘ e _- ~ . ’ ' ’ 

low.” cned an old tron-faced Cape Cod 


7%) = . oa , 
whaler.—* There’s a fine old Sune avout 





hima, all to the tune of— 
“ My name is Captain Kidd, 
As L sailed, as $5] lel— 
" And then it teil all QUL HOW he rey 
the devil’s good graces byb ving the bial 
 { had the Bible in my hand, 
As I sailed, as Is bed, 
And tb litin t! 
As L sailed. 
“Odsfish, if L thought this pistol bad be- 
longed to Kidd, [should set great store by 
it, for curlos ity’s sake.’ 
-———~® «< po 


Johnson's Typ fy uphia, yc. 
Tur second volume of Pypographia, as we 
have already stated, is devoted tothe prac- 
tical part of printin, r,and the extent and 
variety of this wok occasion some dilti- 
culty in choosing extracts which can give 
the readera correct idea of extensive 
research of Mr. Johnson. industry and 
ingenuity are the siviking characteristics of 


thie 





Cveu ao ripp 





this volume, and his citations show a 
sound and clear judgment, although we 
cannot entirely agree wihh his remarks 
upon the steam and hand engines used ta 
printing, particularly im printing daily 
newspapers. or adinits that the severe 
bodily labour of the presstven, ta printin: 
the Zines, before that piper was printed 
by steam, a troyed the ulead Ina very 
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few years, but thinks ligatly of the evil, 
as there were always men anxious to Gl 
their places; a hittlh more reflection 
would surely have convinced him that the 
puiting down a kind of labour beyond the 
strength of man, in so useful an art, is a 
great moral benefit to society. We now 
turn to what Mr. Johnson says of stereo- 
type :— 

ae appears that the invention of stereo- 
type, lke that of printing, is somewhat in- 
volved in mystery: all doubts respecting the 
latter, we flatter ours lves, have been fully 
solved in our arguments on that subject ia 
Vol. 1.; but, with respect to the former, we 
conceive that the author is not worth the 
pains of our tracing, and more particular- 
ly when we reflect, that so many of 
brethren who well deserve (from their abili- 
ty) a comfortable subsistence, and who 
ought to be enabled (trom their pratession, ) 
tu move lu a respectable sphere of life, are 
now, through this process, reduced to a very 
humble pittance, thereby bringing the first 
art in the world down to a level with the 
lowest ; and, at one season of the yea 
nearly one half of the valuable body of men 
alluded to may be considered as totally des- 
titute of employ, on account of the stan- 
dard works, which was the suuimer’s stoc 
work, having been stereotyped, 

‘We tind that William Ged, a goldsmith 
of Scotland, from the suggestion of a friend 


Milt 


(a printer), os business In dig aid 
turned lis atte: nto this subject; having 
spent al! his seomenes in pin wl he 


engaced with a to advance hin 
money, who did not fulfil his engagements ; 
he afterw: entered into a contract with 
two others, named Fenner and James, who 
obtained the patent for the [ niversity o! 
Cambricdze, mnmade out m= the 


pe rson 


rds 


which was 


name of Penner; they svon after disagreed, 
ay bie It (ie | Wild Curae | Out: ° ON the de: ae ho t 
Fenner, the University refused to renew 


thie patent to his widow, The new pateu- 


™¢ Ss <¢ rdere lto resort to the old process 
fininting 3 and we tind thatall the plates 
ofthe Bible and Common Prayer were sent 
io the Cliswell Street Foundry, and there 

cled down lathe presence ofa contiulen- 
tiala ippointed by the University. Ged 


lied in poverty and his com- 
panions failed in realizing thei fancied ex- 
pectations; thus ended at that 
perio l, in the total ta:lure of all concerned 
Experiments were afterwards made upon it 
by several others, but not continued: uct 
1804, st was again revived by the late Earl 
Stanhope, by Mr. A. Wilson, a 
who turned his whole attention that 
into it: 
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warmth of his imaginings, had his work 
stereotyped for the benefit of posterity, 
who found it difficult to get rid of his 
first edition. 

Mr. Johnson describes all the presses in 
use with nice accuracy, and his wood en- 
gravings and instructions must be of the 
most essential advantage to printers who 
have not press joiners at command. The 
best presses now in use, are the Stanhope 
press, invented by [Earl Stanhope, and 
first used in the year 1800; the sector 
press, commonly called Cogger’s press, 
for which Mr. Cogger hasa patent (but it 
is due to Mr. Roworth, of Bell Yard, to 
remark that he had adopted the principle 
of this press, and applied it to the common 
printing press, before Mr, Cogger’s patent 
was known); the Columbian press, in- 
vented by Mr. G. Clymer, of Philadel- 
phia; and the Albion press, invented by 
Mr. Cope, of London ;—the latter is con- 
sidered the best by our author. Mr. 
Johnson also notices a press invented by 
Dr. Church (whose ridiculous schemes 
we have had occasion to expose in the 
course of our labours), which, he says, 
‘ is quite of a piece with his other fancied 
improvements in printing: Dr. C. must 
lmagine that he can cram John Bull with 
any thing after the statement of his boasted 
machine, which was not only to cast anid 
dress the types, hut also to compose them; 
and afterwards print off the forms, 


theortst’s plans, more than what was stated 
in the public prints: from which it would 
appear, that the whole of these operations 
were to be performed in the most ersy and 
sunple manner, which would require no 
more exertion than that of a person playing 
on the pianos and so expeditiously was the 
whole business to be performed, that the 


We | 
profess to know nothing of this boasting | 





types were to be re-cast each time, instead 
ot being distributed in the usial manner, 
Now, is not such an improbable statement 
an insult to common sense ? and we wonder 
much, that the gentlemen who conduct the 
dic press, should so far insult the ander- 
stupdings of their readers, by laying such 
nonsense before thems unless it was to 
how the folly of this American theorist,’ 

Mr. Johnson’s advice to printers” in 
general, from the boy to the overseer, are 
worthy of their consideration, and authors 
and other eentiemen connected with the 
pres might glean many usetal hiats 5 for 
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‘Pewer mistakes would be made, were 
suthors to endgavour to render their copy 

more lecible, } | ice it into Liuic | 
hands of the printer. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the corrector, under whose in- 
spection such a variety of subjeets are con- 
taualy passing, should be able to enter 
theroughly into every one of them, and to 


before they 


ii 
guess so nicely at the authors meaning 
when the copy is obscure, and unable to 
sthord | 


‘im any assistance,—and what stl | 


roununs to be taken motice of, are the 


ervata’s, Which sometimes are put bamedra 
tely before the body of the work, and at 
Lith . 





other e atic) tt f pty 5 it OPEV EIEN 


they are put by themselves on the even side 
of a leaf, so as to face the title. But though 
this is very seldom done, it is pity that it 


should ever have come into the thoughts of 


any one to doitatall; for it isa maxim to 
bring errata’s Into as parrow a compass as 
we conveniently can, and to put them ina 
place where they can make no great show ; 
since it is not to the credit of a book, to 
find a catalogue of its faults annexed. It is 
therefore wrovg policy in those who make 
errata’s appear numerous and parading, in 
hopes of being thought very careful and ac- 
curate; when they only serve to witness an 
author's inattention at atime when he should 
have been Gf the opposite inclination. But 
the subterfuges that are used by writers 
upon this occasion, are commonly levelled 
at the printer, to make him the author of 
all that is amiss; whereas they ought to 
ascribe it to themselves: for, were gentle- 
men to send in their copy fairly written, 
and well corrected and prepared for the 
press, they would have no occasion to ap- 
prehend that their work would be neglected, 
were they to leave the whole management 
thereof to the printer, especially when it is 
written in his native language, But bad 
copy, not revised at all by the author, 1s one 
obstacle; aad altering and changing the 
matter after it has been composed, is ano- 
ther means that obstruets the correctness of 
a work; not to mention the several acci- 
dents to which itis exposed before it has 
passed through the hands of a pressman, Lt 
would therefore be venerons in yentlomen 
to examine the circumstances that may have 
occasioned an error, befere they pronounce 
ita typographical ove : for whoever has any 
ideas of printing, must consequently know 
that it is mnpossible to practise that art 
without committing errors; and that it is 
the province of an author to reetily them. 
or these several reasons it will) appear 
how material it is not to make an erratum 
of every trifling fault, where the sense ofa 
word cannot construed to mean any 
thing else than what it was designed for ; 


much less to correct the punctuation, un- 


less where it should pervert the sense,’ 

To these observations we may add, that 
carelessly written COPS Is often a seilous 
Injury to the compositor, wao Is paid no 
more the composition of difficult 
manuscrit, than for the most correct 3 and 
authors, it isto be teared, too often allow 


be 


ior 


ithe compositors more credit for extraor- 


dinary talent than they really possess. 
While printing was in its infaney, all or 
nearly all the professors of the art were 
classical scholars—not so now : the great- 
ly increased demand for productions of 
the press has increased the number of 
printers tenfold in a few years 5 hence 


many are brought up to the business | 10 ef 
| Wood, and say, ‘a painful work I 


whose education is deficient, and they are 
doomed to work diligently for a small 
pitfanee the remainder of their existence ; 
indeed, we believe there 1s no calling tn 
London, in which talent is so poorly paid 
as dna printing office. 

Mer. Johnson’s work 3 
useful tubles and other 


so it ple te with 
tnatters essential 





i 
to printers, that we can iv Pr, 
better advice than to wnaite M th 
only as a book of relenne 4] 
we cannot do the work justice b though 
we must not close without noticin hie lan” 
nous collection of alphabets besa 
: ° ° ut thi 
in number), in itself a work of j mnt 
value, and which occupies seont 
pages, and of which, in concludi te 
essay, he justly says:— 8 bi 
. indeed, with respect to the foresoin. 
collection of ancient and inodern alp} 
bets, and their illustrative and historia 
and antiquarian notices, we must be free 
to say, that a similar article, containin 
such a number of specimens, references 
authorities, and Interesting Citations, has 
never before appeared in a work of this 
nature. It has stretched considerably je. 
yond the limits to which we originally ine 
tended to have confined it, and vet ne 
have frequently felt reluctance at the jz. 
row space into which it has been com. 
pressed; for as the history of a language 
is pursued, a thousand lights and links of 
connection, which have before been unob. 
served, burst upon the view, and astonish 
by their novelty or their singular analogy, 
ft is certain, that a large work on the an. 
cient and modern languages of the world, 
with copious quotations and examples, 
must prove interesting to all perons; 
since philology is not alone concerned, 
hut history, poetry, the rise and improve- 
ment of arts and science, are all involved 
in it. “Phe production of such a work 
must, doubtless, occupy many years, and 
“the task,’?? we may say, almost in the 
words of Sir William Blackstone, “ may 
be reserved for some masterly and com- 
prehensive genius, elegant in his style, 
faithful in his narration, able and impar 
tial in his judgment, who, being possessed 
of a thorough insight into the rise and 
gradual improvements of Kingdoms, tle 
frequent revolutions of ecclesiastical and 
civil polity, the classics, historians, and 
poets of all nations, the manners of thet 
people at different periods of time, and 
their general connections and commerce, 
he, being accurately supplied with par 
ticular facts and occurences by the labor 
ious researches of others, might regulate 
and 4b: ing to perfection, ina tinished Ge 
gree, this great and extensive work. 
Even in the pages which we have devolet 
to the subject, although they have col 
sisted of litthe more than of compilation, 
the occupation has been one ol CONNS” 
able labour. Whilst we are sensilie ¢l 
its defects, and acknowledge that, uu 
article were to be written again, many a 
provements might be made, we mays” 
sum up what has been done, inthe qual 
but expressive language of old Anthony 4 
7 bd te 
Pll assure you, and more than difficult, 
wherein what toil hath been taken 3s " 
man thinketh, sono man believeth, but Me 
that hath made the trial.” ’ 


The notice we have now pine if ae 
, > and l ; 
elaborate work must sutice, dit ; 


have failed to impress our readied: 
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we assure the author his Jabours 
had the opposite effect upon our- 
age for we ndmire the research, per- 
ot, and judgment he has displayed 
gghout the whole of Tega 
ren and difficult undertaking. 
—_—— ore 
rfmoirs of the Rose : comprising oe. 
“eal, Poetical, and Miscellaneous Recollec- 
‘ions of that celebrated Flower ; in a 
cries of Letters to a Lady. 12mo. pp. 
g9. London, 18%. 
ws have read numerous poetical commen- 
jons of the beauty of the rose, and in the 
use of our editorial labours, have received 
considerable number of effusions devot- 
jtiesame subject; we were, howevcr, 
yt prepared to expect that it could occupy 
-volume, or was destined of itself to consti- 
eso pleasing a bouquet as the one before us. 
editor, for the gentleman to whom the 
vilic is indebted for the Memoirs of the 
we, does not claim the title of author, 
wars to have collected all that is inter- 
vung, either in incident or illustration, 
yecting that flower in which Euripides 
| Milton delighted, which Vitruvius con- 
Jered one of the best ornaments of a 
withian capital, and which, in ancient 
wd modern times, has been the theme of 
wersand poets, and the admiration of all, 
lle poetical pieces are admirably selected, 
il, interspersed through the work, give a 
ewig variety. The editor has been at 
ich pains in collecting an historical ac- 
witof the estimation in which the rose 
ws held by persons in all ages aud all 
untries; and although he only takes the 
ent of finding the string which ties the 
segav, yet we must give him credit for the 
ccllent way in which the flowers are 
vanged, ‘This we think will be evident 
mthe fullowing extract from the seventh 
‘Mter,on the use of the rose in funeral cere- 
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hones, &c, 


‘the use of flowers in connection with 


edead, is, in many respects, very touch- 


¢ and impressive, and has obtained in 
t cwhized countries—where flowers are 
‘wed upon the corpse, garlands carried 


“or it to the burial, or shrubs planted 


nthe grave of the deceased. And sure- 
Hie Mmpression of mortality is neither di- 
- ied or less aifecting, when, taking a 
' Tiok at the manimate countenance of 
~ wae we have loved, we perceive the 
“scattered with a few flowers—the ap- 





: wee emblem of what departed beauty 
“, and of 


What living beauty must be. 
Homans Overbury, in his character of a 
Ppy milk-maid,’’ represents her 
thes lives oh? to be on this subject: 

“aia she, and all her care is she miry 


| 


Icipal 


Yip toe her winding sheet.” At 
Vales. it ay when a young female dies 
Tited $ customary for the damsels 

em, oe funeral, to bring flowers with 
v exquisit Ne put date her cola : and 

net ay ly touching and yraphic i> the 

«, > **8se trom “Phe Dead Twins :’— 
yt ther coffin short and wide 
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A rose-bud nearly clos'd, I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strew'd around, 
And many a jasimine : 
And yet the flowers that round them lay 
Were not to me inore fair than they.” 


‘The custom of carrying flowers, and 
scattering them on the graves of the deceas- 
ed friends, is very ancient. St. Ambrose, 
| in his funeral oration of Valentinian, alludes 

to the fragrance of those flowers which 
others scatter over the graves of the de- 
ceased, but intimates that the spirit of 
Christ which dwelt in his friend, shuuld be 
the odour of his memory. St. Jerome, in a 
similar strain, in his letter to Pammachius, 
says, —‘“* While other husbands strewed 
violets and roses and purple flowers on the 
graves of their wives, you, Pammachius, 
bedewed her ashes with the balsam of 
charity.” Lilies are mentioned by the first 
writer; from the latter it appears that roses 
were used, Shakspeare has frequent allu- 
sions to this custom, Paris, in Romeo and 
Juliet, when they reach the church-yard of 
the Capulets, says to the page,—" Give me 
those flowers: and while he strews them, 
thus apostrophising the dead: Sweet 
flowers! with flowers 1 strew thy bridal 
bed,” &c. Again in’ Elamlct, when the 
Queen, scattering flowers upon the grave of 
Ophelia, says,— 

“ Sweets to the sweet: farewell! 
I hop'd thou would’st have been my Hainlet’s 
wife, 
[thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet 
maid, 
And not have strewed thy grave.” 


Aud fJastly, in Cymbeline, where Arviragus 
SauyS,-— 
“ With fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Vidcle, 
Lil sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pail primrose ; 

nor 
The azured harebcell, like thy veins 5 no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath.” 

‘Jtis, however, ia Wales that the prac- 
tice of planting flowers and shrubs on the 
graves, most generally prevails; lilies, 
snowdrops, &c. are placed over children, 
and sweetbriars and rose-trees over grown- 
up persons. In the confined church-yards 
of our large towns, where there is hardly a 
blade uf grass to be seen, and where the 
dead are packed together only into less 
space than the living, we do not expect to 
meet with these living memorials of dead 
friends. In the burying-grounds, however, 
of many large cities on the continent, an 
elsewhere, more attention is paid to decora- 
tious, and the graves are frequently planted. 

‘The burying-grounds about Constanti- 
nople, according to Lady Montague, * are 
certainly much larger than the whole city. 
It is surprising what a vast deal of ground ts 
lost this way in Turkey. Sometimes | have 

to very inconsiderable  viilages, 
which were formerly great towns, and re- 
tain no other mark of their ancient gran- 


longing 





deur than this dismalune. On no account 





scen burying-placcs of several miles, be- | 


| 





| 





do they remove a stone that serves for a 
monument. The ladies have a simpe 
pillar, without other ornament; except 
those that die unmarried, who have a rose 
at the top of their monument.”” ‘There is no 
people with whom the rose is a greater 
favourite, than the Turks. One of the 
church-yards in Madrid has a rivulet run- 
ning through the middle of it, and “ the 
ground,” says a French traveller, “ is co- 
vered with violets, jessamine, Roses, and 
other flowers, that grow spontaneously. 
The whole shaded by apple-trees. The 
trees, rivutet, and shade, the beauty of the 
flowers, and the smell of the roses, all re- 
mind me of the gardens, the delicious 
bowers, and happy plains of elysium.’’ The 
Frenchman was seutimental, and his ceme- 
teries at home are planted with roses, 

‘ The following quotation from the eighth 
volume of Time's Telescope, presents some 
interesting notices on this subject :— 
‘* Among the flowers with which the graves 
of our ancestors were decorated (a custom 
not at present confined to the distant parts 
of the kingdom, and to Wales, but still com- 
mon in France, Switzerland, and other 
countries), the rose was sometimes blended 
with the lily, to form a general emblem of 
frail mortality.” ‘* This ‘sweet - flower (says 
Evelyn), borne on a branch set with thorns, 
and accompanied with the lily, are natural 
hicroglyphics of our fugitive, umbratile, 
anxious, and transitory lite, which, making 
so fair a show for a time, is not yet without 
its thorns and crosses.” The whtle rose 
was planted at the grave of a virgin; her 
chaplet was tied with wihrte riband, in 
token of her spotless innocence; though 
sometimes black ribands were intermingled, 
to bespeak the grief of the survivors. The 
red rose was occasionally used in remem- 
brance of such as had been remarkable for 
their benevolence; but roses in general 
were appropriated to the graves of lovers. 
Evelyn tells us, that the custom was not 
altogether extinct in his time, near his 
dwelling in the county of Surrey, ‘ where 
the maidens yearly planted and decked the 
graves of their defunct sweethearts with 
rosc-bushes.” Camden hkewise remarks, in 
his Britannia, ‘ here is also a certain cus- 
ton observed time out of mind, of planting 
rose-trees upon the graves, especially by 
the young men and maids who have lost 
their loves; so that this church. yard is now 
full of them,” 


‘We may presuute that this custom of 
decorating the graves with roses is not un- 
known in the sister island, from the tellow- 
ing epitaph, said to be copied trom a tomb- 
stone in an Irish country church-yard—and 
which, with the exception of the sentiment 
1 the first line, is very pleasing :— 

‘¢ A little spirit slumbers here, 

Who to one beart was very dear ; 

Oh! he was more than life or light, 

Its thoughts by day—its dream by night! 
The chill winds came—the young flow’r faded 
And died :—the grave its sweetness shaded. 
Fair boy ! thou should’st have wept for me, 
Nor I have had to mourn o'er thee ; 

Yet not long shall this sosowing be— 
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Those ROsEs I have planted round, 
To deck thy dear and sacred ground, 
When spring gales next those roses wave, 
They'll blush upon thy mother’s grave.” 
* Anacreon, speaking of the rose, says 
that— 
“ After death, its odours shed 
A pleasing fragrance o’er the dead ;” 
end Drummond, the Scotch poet, in an 
epistle to one of his friends, conjures him to 
sce the following couplet placed over his 
grave — 


** Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometimes 


grace 
The murmuring Esk:<may roses shade the 
place,’ 


SHorcign Literature. 


THE FRENCIL INSTITUTE. 
Ar the sitting of the 23rd August, 1824, 
of the Academy of Sciences in the 
French Institute, M. Arago, president, 
announced the death, at St. VPeters- 
burgh, of Licut.-General de Betancourt, 
corresponding member for the depart- 
ment of mechanics, and stated that he 
should have a successor to propose. 

M. *** read a memoir upon a new 
kind of conveyance for transporting ma- 
nure, which presented great advantages. 
M,.M, Dupin, Fresnil, and Navier, were 
named reporters. 

The Linnean Society sent the report 
which had been made to it by certain of 
its members, on the fossil man, ‘This 
report was referred to M.M. Vauquelin 
and Thenard, who will shortly present 
the result of their researches on the 
subject. 

M. Arago announced that he had 
joined himself to the committee who 
were appointed to examine the work of 
M. Poulet upon high temperatures. 

M. Geottroy Sainte-Hilaire made the 
report which he had been charged to 
present on the interesting Annals of Na- 
tural Scrences, established and edited by 
MM. Ardouin, Adolphe, Brongniurt, 
and Dumas, which appear every month, 
commencing in 1824, and are divided 
under the following titles:—<Animal 
physrology, vegetable physiology, compad- 
rative anatomy, zoology, botany, minera- 
logy, and geology. 

. The Royal Academy of Screncees,’ 
observed the learned reporter, * who, 
from the commencement of this new 
compilation, hadsconceived a very fa- 
vourable opinion‘of it, has, however, 
desired that | would communicate its 
plan, composition, and means of execu- 
tion. 

‘The respect which I feel for this 
body, renders it incumbent upon me to 
spare neither pains nor eilorts to meet 
their wishes; and, under present cir- 
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cumstances, | should have deemed it 
my duty to commence, by sketching a 
picture of the human mind, in what re- 
lates to its philosophical acquisitions in 
natural history, during the thirty years 
which have just terminated,—a memo- 
rable period, for which posterity will 
do homage to the present generation. 
But this copious method of embracing a 
subject; of displaying the earliest germs, 
at first imperceptib!e, afterwards by de- 
grees developing themselves, and then 
producing extended rainifications 3 and 
of declaring, in fine, the principles and 
happy generalizations which have 
changed the face of science and intro- 
duced the age of physiology, would not, 
in this place, be devoid of inconveni- 
ences, as we have already experienced, 
alse views and an arrogant susceptibi- 
lity give birth to contradictions, and, 
although the remarks which would be 
elicited might be puerile and unworthy 
of attention, I do not wish to provoke 
any discussion which might lead to ir- 
ritation, and compromise interests by 
me esteemed sacred,—interests on which 
even the existence of the academy re- 
poses. | have, therefore, made a sa- 
crifice of what I had written, and enter, 
without further preamble, at once into 
my subject. 

‘Besides, what in my own mind | 
had proposed to do, and which L had 
only roughly traced, exists, under an- 
other form, were it widely treated, in 
the introduction to the lanals, in which 
the authors have informed us what sci- 
ence was forty ycars ago, in order to 
lead us gradually to what it is in the 
present day. By thus following the 
progress of science, and marking the 
contrasts which necessarily arise, a most 
animated portraiture has been given, by 
means of which the authors have exhi- 
bited, with more spirit and prominence, 
the numerous in:provements of later 
years. 

‘ However, m quitting our old guides, 
we do not yet walk with a step suther- 
ently sure with the new ; and this transi- 
tory situation of things creates in minds 
a want till lately unknown, a necessity 
of secking to throw more Teht upon 
our own researches, by the reilection 
which a knowledge of every part of na- 


i 


tural history may cast upow them. Hf 
peach branch, by its micreasing extension, 


tends to isolate the more an eager 
taste for a separate selence, a certam 
enticement towards cenerality leads al 
once towards allthe sciences. 

‘The Annals have satisfied this dou- 
ble want. 

| 

rendered to 


Justice has, in general, been 
the Zt al of thie QULMOLTS lu- 


borious, thoroughly COWVersant y: 
5st »O al ° nt WIth th, 
|; most recent works, walkine heen ae 
; : ‘ Sly. 
in new roads, and being more ip a 
ad i . ey 
dent both of men and prevailing 5. 
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| Bions, consequently most of our a 
1S S h; ve ly +> eC - big si dle 
ts have been eager to become, ki 


were, their coadjutors, by the ana 
which they have furnished them, 

‘The number and infinite diversity 
the subjects, forbid me to enter ie 
detail of the memoirs; however, “poly 
not forbear to notice, that the mos ¥ 
luable portions of the work are the tp : 
tiscs of the founders of the enterpss 
the writings of MAM. Prévost and Dy 
mas on generation and muscular actiy, 
of AM. Ardouin on the Organization ¢; 
insects; and of M, Adolphe Brongaiay 
on the genera cytisus and nepenthis,’ 

M. Geoffroi Saint Hilaire added gop 
details upon the atlas which aceoy. 
panics the anna!s, and which will, } 
his opinton, be one day eagerly souzh: 
afier by those who are ambitious of pos. 
sessing fine libraries, and lhe finished hi; 
discourse by expressing a wish, that th 
zeal of the authors may not cool, ani 
that an enterprise commenced unde 
such favorable auspices. may be con 
tinued in the same spirit. 

M. Chevreuil read a memoir onth 
action of oxygen and of certain gasen 
alkalis upon the organic  systew— 
Amongst other discoveries and remarks, 
he observed, that the action of potas! 
on lioneous substances was ditlerent fron 
that which was pointed out by M, Br 
connot. These observations are in 
portant as regards the bleaching of lin . 
MM. ‘Theénard, Vauquelin, and Gay- 
Lussac will examine the memoir of %. 
Chevreuil. 

M. Arago gave an account of som 
fresh observations which he has deem , 
proper for deciding whether the ‘ 
has naturally a temperature peculiar t 
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itsell, as many naturalists have @ 
nately dented or maintained, Ile hist 
sidered that the Artesian springs 01! 
Q’ means of positively resolving rc 
question, ‘Phis name 1s given ¥ 
tain springs of water, more OF hs" 
which are found in the departuens 
the Pas-de-Calais and of the Nott, ' 
which tise from diilerent depths. 
Arago conjectured, that if the t aor 
ture was raised in we bet 
Springs became deeper, it yes 4 het 
proof that the earth has gi dae . 
peculiar to itsell. Phe oe ities 
were made upon spriltgs ote pil 2 
depths, by Mr. Bergere, late por” 
the Polytechnic School, and 
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ive, M. Bergere exte nded_ his re- | 
jdt Ce 
ches upon all the imtermediate 


At the request of M. de 


nerature. 
ph ace, M. Arago read the letter of his 
jespondent, ond exhibited a table | 
‘ ich be had added to it; in the latter 


was observed, for example, that at 54 | 
vetres from the surface of the earth, 
semperature of 123 degrees was found. 
This, then, 1s an irrefragable proof | 
‘atthe earth has a peculiar tempera- 
we; however, it is necessary that the 
jservations be repeated Im every sea- 
».—The proprietors, it is true, 
dium, that the Lemperature remains the 
ame; but it must be established more 
wcurately. 
M, Arago consulted the different 
nitings on the Artesian springs, with- 
it finding any precise estimate of the 
ilerent degrees of temperature. 
ily observation Which appeared to him 
worthy of mention, was that which he 
wud in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Inatown of England, a well was sunk 
wt the use of the garrison; it was 
ound requisite to dig to the depth of 
tee hundred and thirty feet, which, 
n th four 
lice of the soil, where it has since been 
mantaned, It is called the king’ s 
jump. It was remarked, with SUIDIISe, 
Wat the water was warm, which, 
“ves the author on this subject, was 
Onimate, as it preserved the fatigued 
ud overheated workmen from the me 
“nveniences of drinking water too 
cod. The temperature of this water 
ight be ¢ easily ascertained, and would 
| /Mportant In assisting to solve the 
estion in hand. This is the only dis- 
ery which, so far, confirms the asser- 
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| 'judement, as its etymology plainly 
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those which are supposed sub judice, it 
is the province of criticism to try and 
determine whether they be trucor false. 

Now, truth evidently y pre-supposes a 
certain criterion, the arreeing with, or 
differing from which, constitues truth 
or falsehood: thus, a history 1s true, 
where it records facts, 1. e. things tliat 





have actualiy been done; a scientific 
treatise Is true, where it contains a series 
of propositions logically deduced trom 
each other, aud founded either on self- 


evident truths (axioms), or appeals to | 


the evidence of sense (experiment and 
observation), or on a careful and just 
ibalance of probabilities ; a picture is 
true, where it is a correct delineation of 
visible objects; and a pocm is true 
(in common speech we say, good, but 
the terms are convertible), when it con- 
tains clear, accurate, and forcible des- 
cription in rhyme or measure, I con- 
fine myself at present to the considera- 
of criticism on the last subject 
alone. 

A de scription, to be clear, must be 
couched in grammatical and intelligible 
language ; to revive an obsolete term, 
requires a master’s hand; and as to the 

coining of new words and phrases, this 

is the prerogative of only the greatest 
poets, and even by them it will be 
iodestly and sparingly exercised, and 
no more will be issued than what they 
feel assured the impress of their genius 
can give currency to, 

A description, to be accurate, must 
accord perfectly with the actual state of 
the vreat external world of nature, 
or the still ereater mternal world of the 
for a poct to plant O1ve 
trees in the Highlands, and roses at the 
North Pole, to endue a princess with 
the sentiments of a washerwoinan, ora 
salacious Esquimaux with the delicacy 
ofa European lover, is sheer frenzy; 
and frenzy has nothing to do with in- 

spiration, although these are invariably 
confounded by every pretender to the 
iS 
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poetical afHate 
But in fore: 


lies the 


thle description 








wrought by words, are never more 
strikingly displayed than in a fine 
poem, and without acquiring due 
mastery and dominion over these enti- 
ties, no one can ever hope to wield the 
sceptre of poetry. 

li it be admitted, that the above is 2 
correct enumeration of the constituent 
qualities of a good poem, it is quite 
plain that a critic, whose business it ts 
to judge whether a poem be good, 
should possess some knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature, some insight into the pas- 
sions and emotions of hum: inity, some 
acquaintance with the manner in which 
they manitest themselves in the various 
sub-divisions and gradations of former 
and present society, and some fami- 
liarity with those various phrases, 
epithets, &c., which general use and 
consent (for itis me rely a thing of con- 
vention) have pronounced fit, proper, 
significant, and elegant. 

Perhaps some of ny reade TS may fe- 
gard all this as a pure truism, but i can 
assure them that many contemporary 
critics (as far as can be judged by their 
writings) are of a totally different opin- 
ion, and look upon criticism as a trade 
which requires no mtellectual capital 
either to establish or carry iton: far dif- 
ferent was the case formerly ; no man 
was listened to as a critic on the 
belles letters, unless he had Aristotle, 
Longinus, Quintilian, as well as all the 
French writers at his fingers’ ends. He 
judged by principle, and gave reasons 
and authorities why he approved and 
condemned, whereas our modern critics 
judge entirely by individual taste, and 
praise ¢ or blame, on the sole renamed of 
their own peculiar likings or dishkings, 
without even taking the trouble of 
certaining whether they know what 
oughttobeliked or disliked—a point very 
requisite to be inquired into, before the 
public can be expected to acquiesce in 
their decisions, 

One very natural result of neglecting ail 
the sound and long-approved rules of eri- 
ticism, is, that the same work will be ex- 


aus- 





creat distinction between the essence of 
poctry and prose ; as the end of poetry 
is to a Iminis ster Instruction mi the pala- 
‘table vehicle of pleasure, and as the 


pleasure of sentimental beings consists 
in excitation, thercfore it Is necessary, 
in order to produce this ciiect, that the 
intellect be not merely touched, but 
smitten ; now, since poetical descrip. 
tion is conveyed in words, it 1s obvious 
that the whole force of the impression 
must depend entirely o aptness, 
weight, and beauty of the expressions 
mpleyed: the marvels that may be 


tolled in one review, and vilified m ano- 
ther: a most ludicrous instance may be 
found inthe Edinburgh and Quarterly re- 
views of Southey’s Kehama, trom which 
the self-same identical passage was 
quoted by the Quarterly ‘(the Curse of 
the Wizard King), as‘ awfully sublime,’ 

and by the Edinburgh, as ‘ miserable 
doggrel ’ John Dennis was lauched 
at in his time, and his name has been 
consecrated for ever to ridicule, by 
Pope; but, ofa truth, John Vennis was 
worth ten critics in these ene rat 

days. An attachment t and sys- 
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tem was no doubt carried to excess at 
one period by us, and still is by our 
neighbours, the French; but we have 
now flown into the contrary extreme, 
and exchanged despotism for anarchy. 

Another evil consequence of the lax 
mode (or rather no mode at all) of cri- 
ticism, is, that good poets are invariabl 
spoiled, and confirmed in habits of care- 
lessness, inattention, and (if [ may say 
so) disrespect to the public: if, on their 
first appearance, the dross of their writ- 
ings have been carefully separated from 
the gold, if their defeets have been dis- 
tinctly pointed out, and distinguished 
from their real excellencies, by a sensi- 
ble, impartial, and even somewhat stern 
critic, § pleased to praise but not afraid 
to blame,’ why, amendment would na- 
turally follow; but I appeal to fact, whe- 
ther this progressive improvement is ap- 
parent in our best modern poems, whe- 
ther the last is not disfigured by exactly 
the same faults as the first, and display- 
ed in a manner which shows a perfect 
consciousness of impunity. 

If these considerations do not move 
critics into a little more severity, for the 
sake of the great poets themselves, sure- 
ly they must yield when they contem- 
plate those enormous shoals of imita- 
tors, which never fail to follow in the 
wake of a man of genius; this servile 
herd is sure to fasten on what is either 
merely extrinsic and accidental, or on 
gross and palpable defects: had these 
been held forth by some sound critic as 
beacons to warn off the unwary crew, 
the Lloyd's list of our reviews would not 
have had to record so many melancholy 
cases of utter poctical shipwreck. When 
Scott came forth in his glory, what en- 
sued? The press teemed with cantos 
in octosyllabic verse, plaid was your 
only wear, and no hero was orthodox, 
without the addition of a mac to his 
name, and the subtraction of his 
breeches. In the fulness of time ap- 
peared Byron, and straightway a new 
progeny descended from Heaven, or ra- 
ther ascended from Tartarus; the scene 
was shifted from Scotland to Turkey ; 
the Newgate Calendar was ransacked for 
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over the once fair fields of English po- 
esy. 

Crabbe has had no imitators, yet he 
is undoubtedly a great poet,—eminently 
the poet of real life, the accurate de- 
scriber of human nuture; ls works are 
adorned with images of exquisite truth 
and beauty, but these are merely ac- 
cidents,—the substratum is every wlicre 
sound sense, and sense cannot be imi- 
tated except by sense, wluch of course 
needs not to seck in another that which 
it has in itself$ Campbell, too, has no 
mimic, for his characteristic is polished 
elegance, and to imitate elegance is to 
be elegant, and confers at once the dig- 
nity of originality. 

‘To touch, at closing, on a grave sub- 
ject, I would observe that we are great- 
ly deficient in what may be called mo- 
ral criticism. Why will not our poets 
recollect, since our critics do not, that 
the end of poetry is not only to please, 
but also to instruct ? why should they 
not aim at both objects? why not at- 
tempt to be revered as well as admired? 
I do not say that a poet or a dramatist 
should always write with some great and 
striking moral in view (as the French 
critics absurdly affirm Homer did), but 
surely it is incumbent on them not to 
teach, directly or indirectly, immoral- 
ity, by investing wickedness in such 
charming colours as to sct our passions 
warring with our principles, or by de- 
corating a villain with such shining 
qualities as to attract our sympathy and 
admiration; it is certainly absolutely 
necessary to introduce vicious characters 
in almost every work of fiction, but they 
should always be so managed as to ex- 
cite aversion, and only pity, so far as 
they are the victims of weakness and 
irresolution. If it be inquired how this 
is to be effected, let us only refer to 
Shakspeare, whose great and glorious 
attribute is, never to make virtue absurd 
nor vice amiable, and. whose pure and 
lofty spirit never mingles with the chaos 
of evil passions but to quell their tu- 
mult, and convert deformity and dis- 


cord into loveliness and harmony. 
T. G. 





dramatis persone, and the Arabian | 
Nights for astounding appcllations ; and | 
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nothing was heard all day, but the song 
of the buhl-buhl: at last Don Juan was 
born; forthwith the torrent of pirates 
and cut-throats was (as an Irish orator 
might say) nipt in the bud, and we were 
overwhelmed with a deluge of deplora- 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of 


| this institution was held on Wednesday 
night, and was very numerously attend- 


ed. The discussion was such as the 
members are not likely soon to forget. 
The ideas which the committee of this 





ble octave rhyme, which unhappily has 
not even yet subsided, and when it does | 
withdraw, will doubtless leave a thick 

deposit of nauseous mud and_ slime | 


institution, or, rather, certain members 
of that committee, have of their own 
power, are as singular as they are ele- 
vated. It was but the last general 





meeting, that they told the Society thy 
their condescending to ask the Ay 

of their constituents was a boon — 
to them ; and, at this meetins t 

boldty laid their hands on the | 7 
press, declarmg that, because shee 
or feared certain charges which ha 
been brought against them, they would 
summon its conductors to their bar, and 
deal with them, for their temerity fen 
all the force and forwardness of ee 
created inquisition *, 

In effect, this matter is small enough 
—because, though the committee ca 
call ¢ editors before them," the editor 
like spirits from the vasty deep, ‘ will mit 
come, though they do call them; by 
In spirit it is considerable. — It is indeed 
singular, and ought not to be named, 
that men, born in England, living in the 
nineteenth century, calling themselves 
yrrtons, and professing to be the advo. 
cates of liberality and the guides of the 
mechanics, should wish to assume a 
powcr, the exercise of which is among 
the worst characteristics of the worst 
times of ignorance and _ despotism, 
There are but two ways in which such 
conduct can be explained: either the 
committee must wish to make a tool of 
the institution for their own private pur. 
poses, or they feel that their conduet 
has been foolish, and tremble at the idea 
of that folly being held up to the public, 

Those concerned may take their 
choice of these alternatives: or if they 
can send us a better, we shall be glad to 
give it publicity. 

Those who are so inquisitorial towards 
others, ought to be careful that they 
themselves can stand an inquest; and, 
upon this ground, we, in return for the 
summons which the committee gave Us 
in their fashion, to attend at ther bar, 








* The following is a copy of the note which 
was sent to a member of the Mechanics Insti- 
tution, whom the committee assumed to be the 
editor of The Literary Chronicle :— 

‘London Mechanics’ [nstitution, 
15, Furnival’s Inn, 31st Aug 1s. 

‘Sir,—By order of the committee of mane 
vers, | herewith transmit you a copy of part o! 
the quarterly report that is to be — 
Members at the quarterly general mecss 
be beld at the lecture room of the — 
to-morrow evening, at eight o'clock precis¢l). 

‘lam, sir, your most obedienly 
6James FLATHER, Seo 

“Tt is with deep regret that your commit’ 
fee! themselves imperatively called up? a 
{9 notice certain charges which have appt: ‘ 
against them in some recent numbers of : 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Literary ( ye 
which charges the editors, who are known this 
members of their institution, are, yer 
occasion, publicly invited to stand fol 
and, if possible, to justify.” 7 + owiehe.” 
‘fo Mr. —, Editor of The Literary Chrontess 
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answer at our own—at the 
public whom we represent, 
they must and shall make 
—and tell us, and the pub- 

». what mighty things they have done 
** rantall this arrogance. We grant 
iat they have collected a few pounds, 
vaeured a few gratuctous* lectures, and 
cade a feW speeches, but we challenge 
hem to point out that they have sub- 
agntial!y benefitted the mechanics of 
cosland a single jot: and if (a crisis to 
‘ch their intemperate squabbling cer- 
vigly tends) their premature house for 
» institution should in a few months 
ome its cenotaph, where, we would 
sk, could we look for a single memo- 
| of its utility? But for the occa- 
‘pal lecture and quarterly wrangie, 
se mechanics of London have no more 
jvantage from the institution, than 
hough its members were the kings of 
shantee, or the radicals of Houssa and 
imbuctoo. A few books have indeed 
ven procured, for the sole benefit, as 
tseems, of the secretary, to whose edi- 
ation and emolument the committee 
uve been equally attentive (and, in the 
ater point, with complete success) ; 
utthere is not a single thing, not so 
much as a foot rule or a piece of chalk 
lat any mechanic can lay his hand 
pon, and say, * The use of this is mine, 
san equivalent for my twenty shil- 
ngs," 

Quos Deus vult perdere, prius demen- 
a—In plain English, the man who 
umbles into a ditch, generally stumbles 
ist And, upon this principle, we fear 
*e must prophesy of the institution, 
‘hat 


‘Either it must quickly end, 
Orturn about again and mend ;” 


jj them to 
sof that 

od to whom 
jgiraccount, 


itwe do not suppose that the mecha- 
are such fools as to go on, year 
‘et year, paying their pounds for the 
‘¢ honour of a committee which 
“i208 to hold converse with them only 
a boon, They ought to bear in mind 
“itis the mechanics who furnish the 
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if 


‘4s and who constitute the society,— 
Mechanics are the basis—the com- 
“es is but the coping—the weather- 
“WV youwill: and if you take away 
ders, it will be like removing 
* ‘ower and leaving the vane to float 
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‘ air, an idle, useless, and baseless 
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a mrtbeck calls the lectures he gives at 

divers at anton, honorary, but those he 

2tuitous " Mechanics’ Institute, he calls 
—This insult to the mechanics, by 


~ presid oe 
Pointe fnt of the institution, deserves the 
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committee seemed more anxious to fix 
and hedge things for the securing of 
their own influence, than for the fur- 
therance of any good purpose to the 
members ; and, by breaking through 
those laws and getting the sanction 
of a mock clandestine meeting, for the 
purpose of binding a millstone of debt 
around the neck of the society, they 
show the little respect which they have 
for those laws, and thus hold out to the 
members generally, that they are, like 
Ralpho’s oath, ¢ fit for nothing but to be 
broken.’ 

We have already hinted to the com- 
mittee, in friendly terms, that we 
thought their conduct open to objection. 
They have waxed very wrath with us 
on this account; have sent us a written 
challenge (message, we believe, is the 
phrase), not to meet them pistol to pis- 
tol, or pen to pen, but to be shot at and 
pelted by the committee, to our own re- 
pentance and their hearts’ content, while 
the president sits not as umpire, but as 
bottle-holder to his own party. Now, 
really, messieurs of the committee, 
you are very great men on your own 
thrones (that’s not just the word), but 
when you descend, we, upon our three- 
footed stool, measure as many inches 
as the best of you; and, therefore, good 
sirs, do not be angry: let not the sun of 
the institution go down on the wrath of 
its committee, because, take our word 
for it, in all your strites with the pub- 
lic press, you will be worsted by the 
writer and laughed at by the reader. 
Do well, and we shall be proud to 
praise you; do as you are doing, and it 
is neither your summonses hor your 
threats that shall deter us from our duty 
to the Mechanics’ Institution and the 
public. 

Since writing the above, we have 
seen a most erroneous account of the 
meeting of Wednesday, in the Morning 
Advertiser, the editor of which says, 
‘the committe expressed their deep re- 
gret at finding themselves called upon 
to answer a number of unfounded 
Now it will be seen by the | 
extract we have given from the report, 
that the commitiee did not call the 
charges unfounded, and so far were 
they from answering them, that the 
president broke out into a passion at 
the bare mention of reading the charges. 
The editor of the Morning Advertiser— 
that wastc-but of intelligence, says the 
‘editor of the Mechanic’s Magazine, 
was not present to produce his pro- 
mised proofs of the charges he had 
brought.” This is a wilful and mali- 
cious fabrication, It is true the editor 
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was not present, nor did he ever pro” 
mise to appear and prove the charges‘ 
but we understand he sent a letter to 
the secretary, in which he justified 
them. This letter, Dr. Birkbeck, with 
his accustomed tmpartiality, did not 
allow to be read. Asthe editor of the 
Morning Advertiser is indebted to us for 
a column or two of matter, which its 
transferred from our pages every week, 
gratitude, we hope, will induce him to 
correct the errors into which he has 
fallen; an honest journalist, at least, 
would do so. 
—_3+@-o—— 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNEYMAN 
BAKER. 
¢ Confession is good for the soul,’ 
OLD PROVERR. 

THoucn no believer in transubstan- 
tiation or the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, we acknowledge our- 
selves somewhat partial to the confes- 
sional, Lackington once amused us 
much in this way, and the other day we 
had half an hour’s laugh at the confes- 
sions of a bricklayer, showing by what 
process a bill for repairs was augment 
ed. These confessions, excellent how- 
ever as they are in their way, fall in- 
finitely short of those of a journeyman 
baker, which have just fallen into our 
hands, and of which we propose to 
render a good account. 

We have long been of opinion that 
Pharaoh’s. chief baker was not the only 
one of his trade who ought to be 
hanged; and could we for a moment 
have had any misgivings as to tli: se- 
verity of our judgment, they would 
have been removed by a ponpn, 
just published, entitled ‘ Tricks of 
Bakers, unmasked by James Maton.’ 
Of all the frauds of trade we ever read 
or heard of, we never met with any 
equal to those exposed by Mr. Maton ; 
and if one half of his statements are 
true, there are or have been bakers in 
London, whose malpractices would, mn 
Turkey, have caused their ears to 
adorn doorsposts, if they did not pro- 
cure them a baking 1n their own ovens. 

Mr. Maton was apprenticed, tn the 
year 1792, to a person in Salisbury, 


'who was miller, baker, kc. and who 


had some army contracts; he after- 
wards came to London, and entered the 
service of a baker, where, on the first 
Sunday,he got initiated into one branch 
of the business, that is, of managing the 
dinners sent to be baked. ‘ As I was the 
undérman,” he says, ‘it became my 
duty to take the dishes out of the shop 
into the bakehouse; the second hand, 
as the cant phrase is, shaves the meat, 
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(that is to say), cuts as much off from 
each jomt, as he thinks: will not be 
missed; the foreman drains the water 
off, and puts the dishes into the oven 
till they require to be turned; after 
which the liquid fat is drained from 
each dish, and the deficiency is supplied 
With water; this fat is the master’s per- 
qiisite!’ Here is a pretty particular 
considerable way of robbing Sunday 
dinners, as our friend Jonathan would 
say. While living with this master, 
Mr. Maton acquired a knowledge of the 
trade of dealing in ‘dead men’ or 
charging loaves to the customers which 
they never had; this is another lucra- 
tive branch of the business, in which 
master and man strive which can eet 
the monopoly. Such, at least, was the 


case in this place, and Maton kept a | 


check on his master. He found that 
four shillings per week, with the spoils 
of the ‘dead men,’ was more profitable 
than sixteen shillings a week, with 
lodging, bread, beer, a Sunday dinner, 
broken victuals, and the spoils of a 
‘sharp knife in the bakchouse, which 
would shave off a dinner to a_ hair's 
breadth.’ ‘This baker, who appears to 
have been a terrible plunderer, used to 
send a peck of flour four pounds short 
of the proper weight. 

Another baker with whom Mr. Ma- 
ton lived, not only robbed the customers’ 
dishes of the fat, but the journeyman of 
their accustomed perquisite—the lean. 
On Christmas Day, which is usually a 
banquet with the bakers, Mr. Maton 
was sent out of the way, but returning 
rather unexpectedly, he found the 
master busily employed *¢ in filling his 
dishes, basons, and tea-saucers, with 
puddings and mincemeat, and in orna- 
menting his dough boards with mutton- 
chops, pork chops, veal cutlets, and 
beef-steaks, cut most scientifically from 
the viands before him; there were up- 
wards of twenty pudding-dishes from 
which he had taken toll.’ Bad as the 
master-baker was, our confesstonalist, 
James Maton, to wit, was worse. £ On 
New Year’s Day, orit might be about 
the Twelfth Day, says he, ‘we had 
about a dozen good plum-puddings to 
bake, and I thought | hada right equal 
to master’s, of making a parish pudding 
for myself and the maid, and there was 
one pudding of a superior kind, which 
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smelled strong of brandy; | therefore | 
/ £95,000 in one year, by substituting 


thought I could improve on my master’s 
plan, for his method was to take a 
little out of each dish, but my present 
method was to take all the best into my 
dish, and to give the customers the 
mixture instead,’ 


‘ covernment paid 
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The next London baker with whom 
our confessionalist lived, was a most 
singular character,’ and said to Mr. Ma- 
ton, previous to engaging him, ‘ if you 
are honest, you will not suit me.’ 
Maton soon satisfied him on this subject; 
at least be was a most unconscionable 
master-baker, if he was not satisfied, 
for, says Maton, ¢ In the first two hours 
of his employ, I assisted him to defraud 
five hundred individuals whom I had 
never scen. As it was customary with my 
master to take away the fat from all 
dishes of meat sent to be baked, I pur- 
chased a knife whose edge was not 
afraid of ihe lean; so between the 
master’s perguisile of fat, and his ser- 
vant’s of lean, the customers lost two 
ounces of every pound of meat baked in 
the oven.” For half a pint of rum, a 
journcyman baker ¢ put’ Maton *¢ up to 
a trick’ of which he knew nothine—it 
was to take advantage of a woman who 
could neither read nor write, that kept 
a chandler’s shop, and charge four loaves 
aweck more than she had. * This trick,’ 
says Mr. Maton, ‘fully answering my pur- 
pose, L thought the purchase of it cheap, 
at the price of halfa pint ofrum. The 
price of bread, at one shilling and nine- 
pence the quartern loaf, made a profit 
to me of seven shiilings per week !’ 

In these confessions, which are those 
of Mr. Maton himself, we have confined 
ourselves to the detail of flagrant rob- 
beries on the part of master and journey- 
men bakers; his pamphiet, however, 
goes much farther: it details various 
frauds in the adulteration of bread, 
by means of potatoes, alum, &ce. Mr. 
Maton, who appears to have been an 
adept in this sort of business, or what 
he calls being § reckoned clever in the 
trade,’ frequently lived with army 
bakers in the country, and he gives a 
terrible account of the frauds, adultera- 
tions, &c, that took place in these con- 

It appears that the contractor 
to sub-contractors, two or three 
and that the bread for which 

] 
Gd. by the actual baker, and even he 
got a good profit. The bread, which, 
Maton says, no one could eat, was made 
of wheat, bariey, rye, beans, 
peas, &c.; and, instead of salt, sea- 


Oats, 


water was used. Mr. Maton savs, one 
person, who had a contract for th 
French prisoners of war, cleared 


sea-water forsalt. This, it seems, is a 
‘ 


common practice. Mr. Maton, from 


/-some motive or other, unmasked this 
| » . 
system of robbery to the commuissary- 


ceneral, but nothine came of it: he 
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terest in keeping up the Velie « In- 
what a system it is, js fuily rl 
Mr. Maton’s pamphlet, though 
confessions of a journeyman baker 
have but slightly alluded to thee ’™ 
fining ourselves more particularly». 
tricks of the London bakers, “" 
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TO a . 
Pi ERE is a hour, a sweetly solemn hour, 
When thou, my gentle fair, dost think on m 
I wwean not when the 
pour 5 

Their silver radiance o’er the calm blye sca, 
Nor yet, when gloomy clouds perversely loys, 
As if to throw me further still from thees— 
ie “— al a - ’ 
Tis not w hen morning's glitt'ring dawn reves) 
Unnumber d dew-drops on cach leafy spray; 
Not W hen the pensive evening kindly steal 
Phy lover's enemy another day ; 

But when the sabbath music softly peals 
O’er hill and vale and rustic village gay: 
Ab! then my absent Eimma thinks and feels 
For one who biesses her, far, far away. 

C.V. H=s 
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Mark yonder cot, with moss encrusted o'er= 
The green turf seat—too, mark it, at the door 


trembling moon-bey, 


The tendrill’d woodbine and the dimplisg 


stream,— 
They look the landscape of a summei’s dreat 
An aged man there takes his daily seat, 
His children’s children sporting round his fee 
His eye is fireless now, decay’d his form— 
(Man’s happiest life is but a milder storm, 
And these its ravages)—and yet they tell 
Of one whose living has been truly well. 
Righty long years have gliding past him by, 
Since first he own’d that cot, and Grief s oc 
sigh | i 

Ne’er found his breast, or, if it did awhile, 
Calm resignation hush’d it with a sinile: 
Mem'ry for him her richest banquet spreaess 
And o’er his heart her kindest intluence s 
No pain he feels his boyhood to retrace, 
Repents no madness, weeps for 10 disgrace 
Tho’ on his will no vital thread e’er buns; 
No nation’s hope e’er rested on his tongers 
Tho’ Fame her laurels to him has deniesy 
And Fortune, frowning, spurn’d him trom 

side ; 
He is and has been ye may doubt it trv 
clov’d, couteuts d—aye, an happy ; 
ie sought no wealth to plac Lis ae ve 


' , 
ma 4 
nom lt Will 


i 
Nor fame, nor honours ; wei 
His wife, his offspring, all that bless i's! 
Vas centred in that enviable cots : 
Peaceful he views his near approacal’s © 
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Nor breathes a wish to lengthen out ae 
Lik &* 
‘ —s ve. 

Esteem’d by all,—his memor) ier D ws 
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ty [Historical [uquiry into the principal 
sayin stances and [vents relative to the 
» Emperor Napoleon, 1S nearly ready for 
‘Alication, IN which is investigated the 
nes brought awainst the government and 
duct of that illustrious mdividaal. 

Ben's Pneumatic Engine.—The powers 
, which the combination of chemistry 
jwechanics has armed men, appear to 
s nenaustible as they are vast aud im- 
dant. Not many years have elapsed 
ce we had no means of turning macli- 


wimals, the sleggish water, and the capri- 
swiad; and no means of impelling a 
«| across the ocean but the tide, the 
; and the sail. ‘The first of these was 
-ouly expensive, but also dilcult to be 
shined into a great effort. Ifa power 
‘ay twenty horses be required, you must 
Joy thirty, the sum not being equal to 
le individuals ; and if the action is to 
~ constant, you must maintain at least 


wer diminishes in proportion as the power 
snereased. The power of water, again, 1s 
ls you cannot have it where you would 
hj and the place where the power is 
shest is commonly the least convenient 
suse, water-falls being most abundant 
/poor and mountainous districts. With 
urd to'the wind, again, it 1s so perfectly 
‘cious, that you have no control over it, 
mes When you need it not, and when 
ido need it, it is not to be obtained. 
‘eam 1s much more manageable: but 
expense of steam consider- 
rom the waste of heat im the produc- 
tit by the very-best constructed ap- 
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lg Servant, too, for it acts wherever 

a my — for it ;—obtain but a 

Muhave a “ eee than a foot square, and 
“© a power which will lift a ton. 

© need hot inform our readers that 


“41 Was fr: one 
as first used as an auxiliary to at- 
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“2 ved chiefly to procure a vacuum, 
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Pp the piston was forced by the 
Of the atmosphere. 





f Brest, and another of | — 
Cathedral of Chartres ; | sides of the piston, the use of atmospheric 

ines. and the / pressure, as a moving power, has in a great 
measure fallen into disuse, from the want of 
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Since steam was made to act upon both 


| forming & vacuum than by steam, a sub- 
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effect, it ects violently upon | 


~Oher — z d 

4.4 ¢.Pressure; that before the splen- | 
~ Scientific discoveries by Watt, steam | 

for the purpose. 


| stance now cmployed to better purpose. 


Attempts have, no doubt, been made by 
various po rsons, and with various substan- 
ces; but, ull thts one by Mr. Brown, they 
have uniformly failed. In general, the plan 
has been to explode bydrogen gas in close 
vessels; but either the gas would not ex- 
plode, or there was a blowing-up of the ap- 
paratus. 

Mr. Brown has tried gas for the produc- 
tion ofa vacuum; and, by employing the 
extinction of a peaceable flame, wstead of 2 
violent explosion, he has sueceeded—has 
furnished his country and the world with a 
power which, judging froin the first machine, 
(and what would have been the judgment 
from the first steam engine?) will be conve- 
nient in its application, and cheap and sate 
In its use, beyond all precedent. 

We have examined the engine very 
minutely, in company with the ingenious 
inventor, whose politeness is no Jess than 
his mechanical skill; and we hesitate not to 
say, that to us—to any one who chooses to 
look at it, there is not the least doubt either 
of the soundness of the principle or the uni- 
versality of the application.—AZechanic’s 
Magazine. 

Musical Baromeler.—A_ gentleman at 
Burkli, by the name of Ventain, not far 
from Basle in Switzerland, invented some 
years ago a sort of musical barometer, 
which has been called in German wetter 
hurfe, weather harp, or ricsen harfe, giant 
harp, which possesses the singular pro- 
perty of indicating changes of the weather 
by musical tones. ‘This gentleman was in 
the habit of amusing himself by shooting 
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ata mark tron his window, and, that he | 


might not be obliged to go after the mark 
at every shot, he fixed a piece of tron wire 
to it, so as to be able to draw it to him at 
pleasure. He frequently remarked that 
this wire gave musical tones, sounding ex- 


tron wire, extending In a direction parallel 
to the meridian, gave this tone every time 
the weather changed. A piece of bras: 
wire gave no sound, nor did an tron wire 
extended east and west. 
of these obsers ul 
was constructed. In the year 1757, 
Captain Ilass, of Basle, made one in the 
following manner:—Thirteen pieces of 


ations < 
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inthe parlour, and the sound sometimes 
resembles that of a tea-urn when boiling, 
sometimes that of an harmonica, a dis- 
tant bell, or an organ. In the opinion of 
the celebrated. chemist, M. Dobereiner, 
as stated in the Bulletin Technologique, this 
is an electro-magnetical phenomenon. 

Plymouth Institution.—-This literary so- 
ciety indebted for its existence to 
Henry Woolcombe, Esq., who in 1812, 
by the cordial co-operation of several 
other gentlemen, brought to maturity the 
design which he had long contemplated. 
Its meetings were for some time held in 
the public library, whence they were re- 
inoved tothe Picture Gallery ; and lastly 
it was determined to erect a building ex- 
clusively appropriated to the purposes of 
the institution. This building was com- 
pleted in 1819, when it was opened for 
the public business of the institution. 
The chaste and classical elegance of the 
edifice has been deservedly admired, ane 
the appellation of Athencaum given to it. 
Its architect was Mr. Foulston. 

The institution consists of ordinary, ex- 
traordinary, honorary, and corresponding 
members. Its affairs are under the direc- 
tion of three presidents, a treasurer, and a 
secretary, elected every year from among 
the ordinary members. The session 
commences on the first Thursday in 
October, and a lecture is delivered every 
week Ull the last ‘Thursday in March. 
The chair is taken at seven o’clock, and 
an essay or lecture is read by one of the 
ordinary members ; after which a discus 
sion on it is entered into which may con- 
tinue till ten. An exhibition of painting 
is also annually opened in the hall of the 
institution, in the month of August. The 
presidents for the current year, are 
Henry Woolcombe,  Esq., the Rey, 
Robert, Lampen, M. A., and John Nor- 
man, Esq. The treasurer, Mr. R. Gandy ; 
and the secretary, Mr. Samuel Rowe, to 
whom we are indebted for the particulars 
of this notice. 

In order to convey an adequate idea 
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| 2 _of the kind of literature entertained in this 
actly an octave, and he found that any 


In consequence | 
sical barometer | 
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iron wire, each 320 feet long, were ex- | 


tended from his summer-house to the 
outer court, crossing a garden. They 


were placed about two inches apart; the 
largest were two lines in diameter, the 
smallest only one, and the others were 
about one anda half. ‘lhey were on the 
side of the house, and made an angle of 
20 or 30 degrees with the horizon. ‘They 
were stretched and kept tight by wheels 
Every time the weather 
changes, these wires make so much noise 
that it is impossible to continue concerts 











institution, perhaps we cannot render a 
more acceptable service to our readers, 
than by presenting them with the pros- 
mpectus of lectures for the session com- 
mencing October 7th, 1824, premising 
that these lectures are given by the ordi- 
nary members of the society, and not, as 

In our metropolitan institutions, confined, 

they for the most part are, to 1 vles- 

and paid lecturers, on pa:ticular 
branches of science and literature. 

Oct. 7, Mr. Ball and Mr. H. Wool- 
combe (Annual Reports), Fine Arts. 
Geographical Discoveries. 

—— 14, Mr. Norman, Progress of the 
Arts. 

— 21, Mr. Harris, Gravitation. 

28, Mr. Rowe, Athens B. C. 400. 
4, Mr. R. Coryndon, Electricity. 

11, Dr. Blackmore, Physics and 

Metaphysics. 

18, Mr. J. Prideaux, African Geo- 
graphy, 
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—— 25, Rev. R. Lampen, Philosophy of 
the Mind. 

Dec. 2, Mr. E. 

(Nerves). 

9, Mr. Lancaster, Phenomena of 

the Sun and Planets. 

— 16, Rev. J. Tozer, Botany. 

—_— 23, Mr. Rowe, Ancient Architecture 
of Devonshire. 

— 30, Rev.T.Byrth,Greek Philosophy. 

1825. 

Jan. 6, Mr. H. Welsford, 
economy. 

— 13, Rev. R. Lampen, Biography. 

—— 20, Mr. H. Woolcombe, English 
History. 

— 27, Mr. Tracey, Caloric. 

Feb. 3, Mr. A. B. Johns, Painting. 

—— 10, Mr. Abethell, Advantages of 
Science, 

—— 17, Dr. Blackmore, Physics and 
Metaphysics. 

—— 24, Mr. RK. Coryndon, Electricity. 

March 3, Dr. Jacob, Eloquence. 

10, Mr. Macaulay, Greek Tragedy. 

—— i7, Mr. Harris, Effects of Electrical 
Discharges on Metallic Wires. 

—— 24, Mr. Norman, Progress of the 
Arts, 

‘The advantages of such a mode of lec- 
uring, tothe members generally, of a lite- 
rary institution, by stimulating them to 
become well acquainted with the sub- 
jects con¢erning which they treat, are 
sufficiently obvious, and we may venture 
to predict that, ce/eris paribus, more infor- 
mation will be dilfused, and more inquiry 
excited by such means, than by the more 
systematic prelections of the paid professor. 

We cannot conclude this notice of the 
Plymouth Institution, without offering 
our sincere congratulations on the activity 
and zeal of its members; and the fair 
prospects which it affords, of success in 
the career of knowledge. In one branch 
of the fine arts, painting, Plymouth and 
its neighbourhood have already —— 
their full share of eminenée. orthcote 
and Haydon are natives of Plymouth. 
Devonshire, indeed, has been called the 
natal soil of painters; and after having 
produced these, and a Reynolds, we must 
not be over anxious in ourexpectancies in 
this line of art. But we may, neverthe- 
less, confidently hope, that the Plymouth 
Institution may be the means of exciting 
many a brilliant spark of genius in other 
walks, which shall illume our mental 
horizon, and extend its rays to future 
ages. 


Moore, Physiology, 
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Che Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


What is Delicacy ?—This is really a very 
puzzling question, for we every day see 


things practised by the most scrupulous 


persons, which we should @ priori con- 
sider any thing but delicate, that our 
ideas on the subject are somewhat per- 
plexed and in that indefinable moral chiara 
scuro that just serves to show us darkness 
visible. Are wedding visits altogether 
delicate ?—Women of the nicest virtue— 
stich is the ferce of custom, see nothing in 
them to raise the slightest scruple. Is 
waltzing, is opera dancing, compatible 
with propriety and female delicacy ?—We 
shall reply to this debatable question, by 
the following anecdote, merely premising 
that it has completely set at rest all the 
doubts and waalie which we had hitherto 
entertained. When her late majesty of 
the Sandwich Islands visited the opera, 
she was rather shocked at the voluptuous 
and significant attitudes of some of the 
dancers and figurantes. Astonished at the 
liberal display of limb, and fearful as to 
what extremity the performers might be 
hurried in to the delirium of their move- 
ments, her majesty hinted to some of her 
suite, the propriety of retiring: ‘ Madam,’ 
said one of her attendants, ‘ however re- 
pugnant it may be to your delicacy, you 
must stop. Do you not perceive that 
your retiring under the present circum- 
stances would be the cruellest libel in the 
world, on all the ladies in the house. 
Besides, it would be prudery in your 
majesty to affect to be shocked at an en- 
tertainment which English ladies can con- 
template with so much complacency, for, 
have we not been told over and over 
again,—se non é vero € ben trovato, and 
that Englishwomen are the most virtuous 
under the sun 2? Whether, after all, the 
anecdote be not somewhat apocryphal, 
we do not pretend to sav: itis sufficient 
for us that it may serve to throw some 
light on the question that stands at the 
head of this paragraph. 

Blunders of Legislation.—There was an 
article in the Spanish constitution, which 
enacted that every man must be humane 
and charitable. This absurdity has been 
equalled in some minor legislations at home. 
Some years ago, the publishers of the 
monthly periodicals, finding that the last 
day of the month sometimes happened on a 
Sunday, had a meeting at the London 
Coffee House, when, to remedy the incon- 
venience, it was resolved that the publish- 
ing day should be the last day but one of 
the month, never dreaming that it would 
as frequently fall on a Sunday as any 
other day. Both of these blunders are out- 
stripped by one of the laws of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, which declares that the 
first Tuesday in every month shall happen 
before the first Wednesday. Uuluckily for 
the Solons who drew up this code, they can- 
not foresee ; and in the present month, the 
first Wednesday falls six days before the 
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layed a week. 
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TO READERS §& CORRESPONDp ye 


Tue ¢ Moon of Intelligence,’ not of 
but of Lunaville, among its fashionayy 
tures, contains the following ;«p : 
tellite Hotel, Asmodeus, for that inferin bs 
the Earth. The visit of this gentleman, see 
so endeared himself to all ranks, ig ans ~ 
to say, only temporary ; and when he i 
a few days’ shooting in Norfolk, and nal 
his ramble in Bartholomew Fair, he wil] 
to us, and again be the “ pride, grace and 
nament” of society at Lunaville” . 
The concluding notice of Dupuis’s Ashay 
the review of Gilbert Earle, ¢ Love,’ telet 
other articles are deferred to our next. 


ee 
Works published since our last 


or the Youthful Inquirer, 2s. 6d. 


. -. : 
sies, 15s.6d. Livy’s Second Punic War cae 


chitecture of the Middle Ages (Pisa), 
stract of Acts, 1824, 9s. se ). ‘Williams's a5, 
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SSE 
SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price £), 4 


MEMENTOES, HISTORIC 
and CLASSICAL, of a Tour through part of F 
rm and ITALY ; in the Years igi a 
1822. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradoek, and Joy. 





Price 6s. 6d. boards, or half bound, 8. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS EX. 
embellished w 


THE 
TERTAINMENTS, in one volume, 
nearly 150 Eugravings from origin 






ty of 

ing and instructive information. _ ae 

Vol. 1 contains 476 pages and 40 engravings, 
boards. ' 

Vo}. 2 contains 526 pages, with 62 engravings, G. is 

The MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO, complete, &. 

The ITALIAN, 2s. 

The ROMANCE of the FOREST, 1s. 84. 

VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 10d. 

OLD ENGLISH BARON, &d. 

J. Limbird, Publisher, 143, Strand, Londen. 
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PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
A CAUTION. ; 

Tue popularity of those excellent lit 
tle Treatises, known by the general title of Ye 
Catecinisms of the Arts and Sciences, having bet 
tain imitations of them, which are alike derogiiy 
the reputation of the imitators, aud injuriots 
celebrity of that System on which the i Wi 
chisms ‘are written, Messrs. G. and W. b. veda 
Bovksellers, of Ayve-Maria Lane, London, that 
form the Trade, and the Public in general, the me 
are determined to defend their gate neyo sine 
Works, by enforcing such penalties ag Copy Ti 
tical attempt to injure them, as the law vhie Noli 
authorizes; aud they hope, after this ve will pix 
that no Bookseller, or other Vender of a . this 
themselves in a situation to be trouble tious or ® 
ject, by purchasing or selling such imita 
reptitious Counterteits. x wit 

PINNOCK'S CATECHISMS comprise (A, 
subject in History, Polite Literal 
Seventy separate Catechisims, neatly 
Ninepence each ; Or, bound together 
price Four Guineas, forming the only 
nile Encyclopaedia ever published. 


Ave-Maria Lane, London, Aug. lth, 18% 


. : 9, Sw 
P ; avidson, a6 No. th 
London :— Published by D tisements ore ber 


Street, Strand, where advertise! , 
and communications ‘for the Edttor, (pon Faia 
to be addressed. Sold also OY~ od Richart 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed 100 tnd, Cab 
Cornhill ; Chapple, Palt Madt 5 Os Glasgons & 
Street, Edinburgh ; Griffin anc senders 
by all other Booksellers and — Sorect 

by Davidson, Wi, Serle’s Placks Caicy 
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